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The Presidential Campaign, its Relation to the Past, its Signifi- 
cance for the Future. 


OW that the presidential election is safely over, we may 
profitably try to view it in its proper perspective and, 
brushing aside confusing details, look merely at its prominent 
features, unmoved by personal or partisan feeling. If we recall 
earlier national campaigns of modern times, particularly those 


which have taken place since the Civil War, we are impressed 
with the gradual fading away of many of the great questions 
which formerly differentiated parties. In most of these cam- 
paigns the issue was either some great constitutional question or 
some great economic problem on which opinion was strongly 
divided. In the former class we have had the almost perennial 
controversy between centralization and states’ rights and the 
more recent question of imperialism. In the latter class we have 
had slavery, the regulation of banks and currency, the tariff, and 
still more recently questions regarding capital and labor. But 
imperialism,which was put as the leading issue in the very first 
plank of the Democratic platform of 1900, has played a minor 
part in the campaign just concluded. The cause of states’ rights 
can hardly be said to have a strong champion since the standard 
bearer of the Democratic party has advocated the nationalization 
of railroads, and since his party joins with the Republican in 
demanding an extension of the federal control of corporations. 


The sharpest criticism aimed at the centralizing tendencies of 
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the Republicans by their opponents relates to activity of the 
courts in stretching the constitution. Thus the great constitu- 
tional issues seem to have become reduced to questions of method 
rather than of principle. 

On the economic questions, too, the attitude of the parties 
has changed. Slavery is abolished and the negro has become a 
local rather than a national problem. The demand for the free 
coinage of silver, which was the leading issue only eight years 
ago, has been buried so deep, that the Democratic platform of 
1908 does not even drop a tear over its demise. The regulation 
of banks has been debated, but the debate has turned more on 
details than on principles. The same may be said with regard 
to the regulation of the relations of capital and labor. Both 
parties favor restricting great combinations of capital; both 
favor a modification of the law regarding injunctions in labor 
disputes; they differ mainly in the methods proposed. Even 
the tariff question no longer divides the parties as sharply as it 
did a few years ago. In 1904, when the Democratic platform 
denounced the tariff as robbery and the Republican stood for 
unqualified protection, the divergence was emphatic. In the 
present year the Republicans, while still standing for the principle 
of protection, promise a speedy revision of the tariff, and the 
Democrats welcome “the belated promise of tariff reform” made 
by their opponents. 

The outcome of this convergence of parties has been that much 
of the debate has turned, not upon the merit of conflicting policies, 
but upon the ownership of the copyright of a policy upon which 
both more or less agree. Under such conditions a voter, who 
really attempts to cast his ballot in accordance with his convic- 
tions, is naturally influenced more by the character and ability of 
the rival candidates than by the desirability of rival policies. It 
is, therefore, significant that in this case a large majority of the 
people voted for the tried administrator rather than for the elo- 
quent orator. 

In one respect the election of Mr. Taft is a novelty in the 
history of the last half century. He will be the only president 
since Buchanan who has held a cabinet office, if we except Grant’s 
short term as secretary of war ad interim. In other words, 
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he is the one man in this period who has earned his promotion by 
marked ability in administrative duties rather than by the prestige 
which comes from success in war or in controversial politics. 
If this seems to mark the beginning of a change in our public 
life, it is but a return to the practice of the first days of the republic 
when Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams became presidents after having had expe- 
rience in administrative duties as heads of departments. The 
presidential office is, of course, a political, not a purely administra- 
tive one, and yet it is of the greatest importance that one who is 
called to fill that high office should be familiar with the work of 
the administration as well as a statesman competent to formulate 
policies and take the lead in their execution. There has been in 
the past a tendency to lay too much stress upon the controversial 
side of political life. Successful campaigning demands oratorical 
powers of a high order and it certainly, in these days of high 
pressure activity, requires such physical endurance, that it will 
surely weed out of public life all but men of iron constitutions. 
But while these qualities are very useful, they are not the only 
ones needed in a president, and if we can make up our minds to 
select as our candidates men, like Mr. Taft, whose preéminent 
capacity and character have been proved by their official record, 
we should not force them to go through the wearing and even 
dangerous labors of a speech-making campaign. The movement 
for the conservation of our national resources might well occupy 
itself with the problem of preserving the strength and life of our 
statesmen from unnecessary waste. 


Does the campaign indicate that we are entering upon an era 
of good feeling in which political controversy will become milder 
and party feeling less bitter? It would be hazardous to make any 
prediction at the present time, and yet we may find some indica- 
tion of the future in the new questions coming up in the present. 
As already stated, some of our great constitutional questions and 
many of our economic questions seem to be more or less settled 
or compromised, but anyone who observes the signs of the times 
must have noted the fact that within the past few years new 
social questions, which former generations hardly dreamed of, 
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have come to occupy the president and Congress. Public opinion 
has not yet had time to range itself on different sides of these 
questions. Ina recent article the Outlook mentioned very justly 
that there was in the recent campaign “no definite party of con- 
servatives.” It might with equal truth have said that there was 
no strong party of radicals. For, apart from the socialists, none 
of the parties stood for any measure which would be considered 
radical in a modern European country. Neither of the old 
parties proposed any thorough-going change either in our political 
constitution or in our economic or social organization. Both 
of them would be classed in a republic like Switzerland as moder- 
ate reform parties. The socialists, in spite of the help which 
they might reasonably have expected from a recent financial 
crisis, dullness of trade and a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment, polled a light vote. The American Federation of Labor, 
instead of trying to form a distinct labor party, declared itself 
officially for the Democratic party, not so much because that party 
was a radical party, but because it seemed to meet certain specific 
demands of the Federation better than the Republican party. It 
is to be hoped that by wisdom and timeliness in meeting just 
criticisms we may be able to avoid the bitterness which comes 
from having extreme parties contending for the mastery, but we 
cannot flatter ourselves that our social problems are all solved, 
and as long as social questions are forcing themselves into promi- 
nence, we must expect controversy even though some of the old 
questions may disappear. 
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HE result to be expected from the recent financial panic 
was a depression in industry; and yet this depression 

came so quickly that the community was startled at the sudden- 
ness with which the problem of non-employment and the wages 


of labor were forced upon it. The first cry of the employer was 
naturally that the wages of labor would have to be reduced, 
otherwise he would not be able to carry on his business with a 
profit. At once President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor came out with the announcement that the trade unions 
of the country would not stand for any reduction and would 
exercise their whole influence to maintain the present rate of 
union wages, whatever might result to the employer. President 
Roosevelt acted with characteristic promptness, when the first 
suggestion was made that a reduction of wages on the large rail- 
road systems was about to be made. He ordered Mr. O’Neil 
of the Labor Department to investigate the situation and see 
how far such a reduction was necessary. He frankly admitted 
that wages might rise to such a point as to make employment 
unprofitable and that in such cases reduction would be necessary, 
but that there should be unquestioned certainty as to the need 
of reduction before any such step should be taken. The attitude 
of President Gompers, on the other hand, was that no condition 
would warrant a reduction from the standard rate. 
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This attitude of union labor at once aroused a vigorous protest 
from many sources and led to an extended discussion of the 
unreasonableness of union labor at all times. A leading com- 
mercial daily of New York, a conservative and able paper with 
sound economic views, perhaps voiced the general sentiment 
when it claimed that the union leaders were flying in the face of 
certain absolute economic laws and that their action must 
inevitably bring about an augmentation of the disastrous con- 
ditions already prevailing. It declared that goods and services 
must be sold at prices determined by the market demand and 
that no effort to force prices or wages above the level which 
would lead to profitable employment of goods or services, could 
possibly succeed. It furthermore accused the unions of being 
‘themselves responsible for a considerable portion of the unem- 
ployment, caused by its refusal to allow members to accept work 
at such wages as the industry would permit. A similar criti- 
cism has been made regarding the effects of public effort to 
employ men out of work. Prominent citizens protested against 
the effort to raise money by private contribution to meet the 
emergency, on the ground that such funds were being utilized 
to employ men who might be employed in private enterprises, 
if they were willing to take the wages which were offered. 
Certainly a serious problem, and possibly a great evil, is involved 
in such a public-spirited effort as is always made at such times 
to relieve distress. The problem is a somewhat intricate one 
and deserves consideration at this time. 

Are there, as a matter of fact, any absolute economic laws 
which work infallibly at such a time? Is there simply one right 
way to the solution of this problem? This certainly is the atti- 
tude which is generally taken. Whichever side of the question 
any individual may be on, he is inclined to think that his way 
is right and the other man’s is not. But, as so often in questions 
of this kind, an examination shows it to be not merely a question 
of the right method versus the wrong method, but a question 
between two choices, both of which may be perfectly understood, 
though only one of them can be consciously made. I do not 
mean to say that there are no economic laws to operate for the 
determination of such a problem. On the contrary, these laws 
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are very definite and in one sense may perhaps be called “abso- 
lute,” in that if a certain course is followed certain inevitable 
results may be predicted. They are not “absolute,” however, 
in the sense that we as individuals or as organizations have no 
choice as to which course shall be pursued. 

In the first place, when the trade unions are accused of being 
responsible for keeping a large number of men out of work, 
suppose they frankly accept the responsibility, claiming that they 
do this consciously and consider themselves justified by the 
benefits which will accrue from such policy, when the future, 
as well as the immediate present, is considered. I may be 
wrong, but I am inclined to think that the so-called educated 
public would be inclined to lose sympathy with a union atti- 
tude of this kind. But let us consider a moment how far it 
is an example merely of the stubbornness and unreasonableness 
of ignorant laborers and how far it is a pretty general practice 
among other classes. The problem is a very simple one; namely, 
when business is dull shall we accept lower remuneration for | 
what we do in order to occupy our whole time, or shall we quit 
work rather than reduce the scale of remuneration for our 
services ? 

Evidently the latter is the method adopted by the professions. 
Lawyers and doctors are not organized in the form of unions, 
although they doubtless would be, if organization were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of certain principles in which they 
believe. They are able to accomplish, by a certain tacit agree- 
ment or social pressure, what requires organization in other 
cases. There cannot be said to be any absolute scale of fees 
regarding all the activities of professional men, and yet in both 
professions, more particularly perhaps in that of medicine, there 
is a certain general and accepted scale of charges for ordinary 
services. An individual physician in a community may consider 
himself sufficiently superior to charge $3.00 for a visit 
where another man will charge $2.00, but, among those of a 
certain standing, there will be a definite charge of so much for 
a visit at the home of the invalid and probably one-half for a 
visit at the doctor’s office. When the health conditions of the 
community are good and the business of the doctors falls off, 
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there is never any question of cutting charges in order to get 
more trade. The physician simply takes, so to speak, his medi- 
cine; that is, he has fewer patients and a smaller income. In 
fact, if he should begin cutting charges in order to increase the 
number of his patients, he would be promptly ostracized by 
fellow-members of his profession. We see, then, that through 
the maintenance of a certain professional code of etiquette the 
physician is forbidden, regardless of the conditions prevailing 
in his own occupation, to lower his charge and would be as 
promptly visited with displeasure for cutting standard rates as 
would be the unionist laborer. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this is to be found in the case 
of the New York Stock Exchange. No one can denounce the 
activities of labor organizations more bitterly than the stock- 
broker, and yet nowhere are these same principles more rigidly 
adhered to than on the Stock Exchange. The New York 
Stock Exchange is an organization of brokers which is abso- 
lutely limited in number to 1100 and attempts to maintain a 
monopoly of a particular occupation; first, by limiting its mem- 
bership, and, secondly, by forbidding any association between 
its members and those who are attempting to do the same kind 
of business outside. To the member of the New York Stock 
Exchange a member of the Consolidated Exchange stands as a 
scab and every attempt is made to shut such outsiders from 
the field of buying and selling securities. The Stock Exchange 
was originally organized under the pressure of exactly the same 
forces as led to the organization of trade unions. Stockbrokers 
existed before stock exchanges and it was the competition of 
stockbrokers for business and the consequent reduction of 
commission fees which led to the original formation of that 
institution. Stockbrokers do not work on time wages but on 
piece wages, and their scale is absolutely fixed at one-eighth of 
one per cent. of the par value, or twelve and one-half cents per 
share of stock bought or sold. The Stock Exchange has many 
rules for the maintenance of order and the integrity of business, 
but most of these rules have been broken. An old retainer at 
a New York club is quoted as saying, that, in his long service 
there, he had seen every rule of the club broken by the members 
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except the rule forbidding the tipping of servants. In the same 
way it might be said of the Stock Exchange, that every rule has 
been broken except the cutting of commissions. Many things 
will be forgiven a member, but never the sin of charging less 
than twelve and one-half cents per share on all transfers. Noth- 
ing would lead more quickly to the expulsion from membership 
than the violation of this provision. 

We have here, then, what may fairly be called a labor union 
maintaining monopoly control and a standard wage. When 
business is dull on the Stock Exchange there is no suggestion 
that rates should be reduced. Each man tries to get all the 
business he can, but always on the same terms. If he is not 
able to get as much business, that is, do as much work as 
formerly, he simply does less work and receives smaller pay. 

It may be said that these are not fair illustrations, since they 
do not involve the question of the production of wealth but ser- 
vices only of a professional nature. We find, however, that in 
the case of manufacturing corporations much the same position 
is coming to be taken, and that the so-called economic law that a 
falling off in the demand must inevitably lead to a fall in price 
is kept in abeyance by the conscious action of the producer. 
The United States Steel Co. affords an illustration of a method 
of selling goods, which, although contrary to the old practices, 
and still more contrary to the old theory, is becoming more and 
more popular. It is the object of this company to avoid fluctua- 
tions as far as possible and to maintain a stable industry on 
the basis of regular profits. When the demand for steel goods 
outran the capacity of producing plants, the Steel Company 
refused to advance prices as far as they might have done, and 
received much credit for this farsighted policy in attempting to 
maintain stable conditions. They filled orders as fast as they 
could, at highly remunerative rates to be sure, but still at prices 
lower than they might have charged. With the slump in demand, 
which came recently, they attempted to follow the same policy; 
that is, instead of cutting prices in order to dispose of as large 
a product as possible, they preferred to maintain prices and 
curtail production. They aimed to sell as large a product as the 
niarket would take at the prevailing rates. 
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It should be pointed out, that such action in any case requires 
some form of organization with monopoly features. In the case 
of the professions, this policy is effectual because of the social 
stigma that would be placed on the individual who went against 
the code. In the case of the Steel Trust, it is of course possible 
because of the dominating position of that organization in the 
market for iron and steel. In an industry where there were 
many independent competitors, no one of whom could affect 
the amount of the supply in any large measure, the old rule 
of competition would unquestionably drive prices down, unless 
some agreement to maintain rates became possible. 

Let us now look at the question of wages from this point 
of view. If we ask the question, What determines the rate of 
wages? we come at once to the question of what determines 
the terms of any bargain. Wages are fixed by contract between 
the employer and the employed. Evidently the two questions 
which at once arise are, (1) How much can the laborer get ?>— 
which is the same thing as, How much will the employer pay?; 
and (2) What will the laborer be willing to take ?—which is the 
same thing as saying, How much must the employer pay? 

In the first place, What can the laborer get? Evidently, this 
will depend on the value of his service to the employer, and 
this will be determined by the value of the products which the 
employer expects to sell. The idea is a common one that an 
inevitable consequence of this fact is, that dull times mean 
inevitably low prices for commodities and therefore a low wage 
for labor; that there is at any moment some absolute or natural 
rate of wages, determined by the value of the laborer’s service. 
Is there any such natural rate?—that is, a rate which is inde- 
pendent of the action of the laborer himself. This raises the 
whole question as to what determines the value of the laborer’s 
service, and we at once come upon the fact that the value of the 
laborer’s service depends upon the quantity of service performed. 
Other things being equal, that is, the given conditions as to 
capital and natural resources, the greater the amount of service 
performed by the laborers, the less will be the value of each unit 
of service. In other words, the amount that can be paid depends 
upon the amount of work done. It cannot be said that a laborer 
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performs a service of a given value, or produces a product of 
a given value, unless we keep carefully in mind the question 
of the amount of labor. If a small amount of labor is employed, 
the value of the service of each laborer will be greater than if a 
large number of laborers is employed by means of a given 
quantity of capital. The question, then, as to the amount that 
the employer can afford to pay, depends upon the question of - 
how many men he employs. He can, perhaps, employ a hun- 
dred men at $2.00 a day, whereas he could not employ two 
hundred men except by reducing wages to $1.75. 

But it is not merely a question of the number of men employed, 
since the amount of work can be reduced by reducing the output 
of each man. If payment is made by the hour, rather than by 
the day, the same number of men can be employed on shorter 
shifts with exactly the same result. Or it might be that men 
would be employed by the day and kept at the same pace of 
work for a certain part of the year, with a cessation of employ- 
ment for a few months. Under these conditions a higher hour 
wage or day wage could be paid than would be possible if the 
same amount was to be done as during times of prosperity. 

The principle is evidently the same as in the case of prices. 
The Steel Trust must reduce the price of its products if its 
plants are to be kept on full time and a regular product turned 
out; but if it prefers to curtail production, it can sell the smaller 
product at a higher price. It may be noticed here, that if trade 
union action is sufficiently strong, by forcing a curtailment of 
production through refusal to accept lower wages, they in some 
measure force a policy upon competitive manufacturers similar 
to that of a monopoly such as the Steel Trust. 

The next question is, What will the laborer be willing to take? 
That is, has he a minimum price for his services and can he 
maintain it? This is just as important a factor in the determina- 
tion of wages as the question of what he will be able 
to get; that is, what the employer will be able to give. The 
problem is, of course, the problem of the laborer’s standard 
of living and how far he is able to maintain it by refus- 
ing to live on a lower scale. The question as to the relation 
between wages and the standard of living has been a much 
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debated question ever since the beginnings of economic science. 
It is always interesting to put the question to a young student, 
by asking him whether he thinks the American laborer gets high 
wages because he has a high standard of life, or whether he has 
a high standard of life because he gets high wages. The latter 
is the usual answer, and, of course, no one would question for 
a moment that the possibility of getting high wages is the first 
requisite to the maintenance of a high standard. Adam Smith 
put it neatly years ago, when he said that a man is not rich 
because he rides in a coach, but he rides in a coach because he 
is rich. Put in this extreme form, the statement seems 
unanswerable, and yet a moment’s thought makes one realize that 
it is not simply a question of one of these conditions causing 
the other. On the contrary, the two operate on each other 
mutually as cause and effect. Professor Carver says that a man 
who is satisfied with having butter on his bread will be willing 
to take wages which will give him bread and butter, but a man 
who insists on having jam on his bread and butter will not take 
a wage unless it is sufficient to buy him bread and butter and jam. 
Under such conditions, it is the addition of jam to his standard 
of living which maintains his rate of wages. 

The old theory of wages, which goes far back of Adam Smith 
and which was at first accepted rather naively, was that the 
laborer will naturally get the wage which represents his neces- 
sary subsistence; meaning by necessary subsistence the amount 
that will not only keep himself alive, but enable him to 
support a family sufficient to keep up the supply of labor. 
This is found in practically all the tracts of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as an assumption, if not consciously 
stated. The idea was elaborated by Ricardo, who accepted 
the Malthusian theory in its severest form. Since population 
increases primarily according to the means of subsistence, 
any increase in the means of subsistence will simply lead to 
an increase in the number of laborers, the rate of wages always 
being fixed at the subsistence point. It should be said, that 
although Ricardo used this phraseology, subsistence did not mean 
to him the mere necessaries of life, but really included such a 
scale of comfort as had been established for the whole class of 
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laborers. He gave little indication, however, of believing that 
this scale could be changed as quickly as numbers could be 
changed, and his conclusion, therefore, was the pessimistic one 
that there is a natural rate of wages which will always prevail 
in the long run. 

If wages go above this point, numbers will be increased and 
the rate of wages again brought down. If wages should go 
below this minimum, laborers would die off, or would fail to 
keep up the numbers of the population and therefore wages 
would again rise. 

Such a doctrine of wages as this, which runs through all 
economic literature down to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was naturally seized upon by the socialists, who drew the inevit- 
able conclusion, that if the economic authorities of the capitalistic 
system laid down as an inevitable law that wages must always 
remain at the subsistence point, the only conclusion was that 
the capitalist system must be overthrown. 

Of course the improvement in the conditions of labor in the 
last hundred years has given the lie to any such pessimistic state- 
ment as this, and yet there is a vital truth in the theory which 
we cannot overlook. The truth is that the standard of living 
is an important factor in maintaining the rate of wages. The 
error is in the assumption that that standard is either a mere 
subsistence standard or that it cannot itself be changed. Before 
considering further the effect of the standard, let us realize what 
the trade union theory of wages is. The trade unionist, in the 
first place, believes that all wage contracts should be determined 
by collective bargaining and should be fixed in a way to protect 
the interests of the group rather than the individual. Con- 
sequently, these wages should be fixed according to the needs of . 
the laboring men and not according to the fluctuations of the 
commodity market. The trade unionist believes in maintaining 
a “standard wage,” or, as it is sometimes called, a “living 
wage.” He asserts aggressively that the laborer shall establish 
what he considers a decent scale of living and then demand 
wages which will enable him to maintain such a scale. This 
scale having been established, the rule is laid down that union 
work shall never be done for less than the union wage. If union 
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work is not required at that wage, then it is not to be performed. 
Under no circumstances is the vital principle of a given pay for a 
given work to be encroached upon. 

It will be seen that this is also an attempt to maintain a stable 
condition as opposed to a condition of uncertainty. One of the 
claims of the socialists is that the transition from the earlier Gild 
system to the modern wage system of industry has been to increase 
the opportunities of the laborer, but to enormously increase the 
uncertainties of his existence. Trade unionism would meet this 
by establishing stable incomes through organized action, just as 
the Steel Trust would maintain stability through its control of 
the supply. To the claim that the wage-earners must accept the 
fortunes of war, and be willing to prosper or suffer with their 
employers according to the conditions of business, they reply 
that this they distinctly refuse to do. It is the business of the 
employer, they say, to run his business and take the speculative 
chances; that they work as hard one day as another; that they 
work as hard in 1908 as they worked in 1907, and that the 
question as to whether the business can be run profitably is a 
question which depends upon the action of the employer. If 
crises and consequent depressions are brought about, this has 
been the result of lack of foresight and wisdom on the part of the 
capitalistic class, who are so insistent upon the fact that they 
have the right to run their own business in their own way. Con- 
sequently they should bear any losses which result from the fool- 
ishness of their own control. On the other hand, the intelligent 
unionist does not quarrel with the profit which the employer 
makes in good times. It is the business of the employer, he 
asserts, to take the speculative chances to make his profits or bear 
his losses. 

The above is not meant to imply that the unionist accepts a 
fatalistic fixed wage for all time to come. He believes that with 
the progress of society, the conditions of labor must improve 
and higher standards of living be successively established. This, 
however, is the hope of all men and is not inconsistent with the 
theory that during a given period stability of wages is the ideal 
to be upheld. The unionist is inconsistent, and his theory is 

» impracticable, if he expects to take advantage of every brief 
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period of prosperity to extort higher wages; if, however, he 
could not look forward to a gradual upward movement of 
wages, he would have good cause to sneer at the much vaunted 
“progress” of his generation. 

It is on the basis of this theory that the typical trade unionist 
has always opposed schemes for profit sharing. Schemes of this 
nature have been very popular among warm-hearted reformers, 
who think it a sad spectacle that the man who is doing the actual 
manual labor of production should not have a more vital interest 
in the success of the enterprise. They would stimulate his 
interest and lessen the intensity of class feeling by arranging a 
form of copartnership in which the employer and his men should 
mutually share in the welfare of the concern. To this the trade 
unionist replies, that the wage system has been established, that 
the capitalist organization of society has put him in a position 
where he simply sells his labor at a price, and that the system 
has come to stay. As John Mitchell says, the average American 
workman has come to realize that he will be a wage-earner all 
his life. Consequently, they claim that they should get their 
regular standard wage year in and year out. They refuse to 
participate in speculative fluctuating profits, which are the share 
coming to the employer. As for them, they intend to do the 
same standard work and to receive the same standard pay. 

Now it will be seen that a position like this, consciously 
held, is justifiable in theory, provided all the consequences 
are accepted. There is much truth in their claim that they 
should be relieved of the instability of life, which comes 
from a determination of incomes by speculative success or fail- 
ure; that, since they have no voice in directing the course of 
industry, they should be relieved from the consequences of mis- 
management in which they have had no share. Furthermore, 
they are justified in their position, that a grave danger threatens 
the working class in any community—less, probably, in this 
country, with its marvelous opportunities, than in most other 
countries, but still a danger which may become more pressing 
in the future; namely, that the standard of living may be lowered 
and laborers reduced to a lessened income, simply through their 
weakness in accepting it. There are some who scorn the idea 
that the standard of living may be lowered in this way, or that 
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there is any danger to the laborer of the high standard of life 
from the competition of those who are accustomed to a lower 
standard. If we come back to our old question, whether the high 
standard of the American laborer is due to his high wages, or 
his high wages to his high standard, we must admit that the 
great opportunities for labor in this country, the enormous pro- 
duction of wealth added to the richness of our resources, has 
been primarily the cause of the high standard. On the other 
hand, it would be blindness to refuse to recognize that the time 
either has come or will come, when the maintenance of these 
wages may depend on the refusal to submit to a reduction 
in those comforts and luxuries which a generation of prosperity 
has made customary. 

If we look, for instance, at the position of Ireland, we may, 
I think, fairly conclude that a lowering of the standard of living 
has been historically proved possible and its disastrous results 
made plain. There are those who believe that the substitution of 
the cheaper products for the dearer, the capacity to live on the 
smallest amount possible, is always an unalloyed blessing; but 
the possibility of the cheap living which came to Ireland, with 
the introduction of the potato as a food for a people of such little 
prudence or foresight, proves that there is distinctly another 
side to the question. Men who will be satisfied with the mere 
necessaries of life are quite likely to be men who will get the 
mere necessaries of life. This is not merely a question of ambi- 
tion. It is not merely that men should strive for much and be 
satisfied with little, for what is a rule in the case of the individual 
does not apply to whole groups in a complicated social system. 
Of course the vigorous, energetic, ambitious man, who is willing 
to live on salt fish and save every cent beyond his bare subsist- 
ence, is not going to be wrecked by his low standard of life. 
On the contrary, he will be financially successful, even if dieteti- 
cally a failure. But when applied to a whole class of laborers, 
under present conditions of the wage contract, a lowering of the 
standard of life may be fraught with lasting injury. It was this 
possibility which Bernard Shaw doubtless had in mind, when he 
said that the bishop who encouraged the poor to save ought to 
be indicted for incitement of crime. 
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It is not necessary here to go into the wider question as to 
how far the intensity and multiplicity of desires have been a 
force for progress, or to discuss the eternal dispute between the 
poet and the economist, as to how far the strenuous effort to 
produce material things in abundance is an ennobling or degrad- 
ing influence. Carlyle said that the fraction of life could be as 
well increased by decreasing the denominator of wants as 
by increasing the numerator of possessions. And a young Amer- 
ican poet has said: 


“O foolish ones, put by your care. 
Where wants are many, joys are few.” 


Admirable advice, doubtless, for the young man starting out in 
life; but unquestionably demoralizing, if applied to great masses 
of the population. Ricardo recognized as well as anybody the 
importance of a high standard of living. “In those countries,” 
he says, “where the laboring classes have the fewest wants and 
are contented with the cheapest foods, the people are exposed 
to the greatest vicissitudes and miseries. They have no place of 
refuge from calamity; they cannot seek safety in a lower sta- 
tion; they are already so low they can fall no lower.” And in 
another passage he gives as his remedy for the improvement of 
the conditions of labor an increase in their wants and demands. 

It is about this point that the chief economic problem of the 
dangers of immigration centers. Although there is much 
unreasonable and purely selfish hostility on the part of the 
laborers to the influx of foreign labor, and although we may 
admit that in the past the effect of such an influx has been to 
raise the American laborers to higher positions, rather than to 
reduce their scale of living, the fact remains, that the competition 
of labor with a low standard of life has very serious elements of 
danger in the possibility of bringing all nationalities to the 
standard of the lowest. This is increasingly dangerous as the 
resources of the country become more and more developed and 
the demand for an increasing number of laborers less extensive. 
It is especially important where, as in some cases, a low standard 
of living is combined with decided efficiency. It is not likely 
that the vigorous American, perhaps, will be much injured from 
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the low standard of the ignorant Hungarian or Pole. But where 
the efficiency of such laborers as the Japanese is accompanied by 
a low scale of living, the problem becomes a very different one. 

If further illustration is needed of the influence of the 
standard of living, or the requirements of the laborer, on his 
rate of wages, we need go no farther than the case of women’s 
wages. Protest is often heard because women are paid less than 
men for the same work; the reason why they get less is that 
they will take less and the reason why they will take less is that, 
in most cases, they need less. 

Now the question which has occurred to every reader is, of 
course: granting the advisability of the unionist program, pro- 
vided they can carry it through, are they not simply overreach- 
ing themselves and making inevitable a still greater crash? That 
is, does not the fact remain that the employer can’t afford to pay 
more than a certain wage, and is not that fact a stubborn obstacle 
to every claim of the laborer that he won’t work for less than a 
certain wage, whenever the time comes that the laborer’s possible 
minimum is greater than the employer’s possible maximum? In 
other words, can they hold out? President Hadley puts this 
very squarely in a passage of his Economics, where, in discussing 
the sliding scale theory—namely, that wages should be in propor- 
tion to the prices of the goods produced, versus the living wage 
theory, that is, the theory of the unionist,—he says, that the 
laborers can maintain the principle of the living wage, provided 
they are willing to accept the inevitable corollary, namely, that 
those who can’t get the living wage shall starve. This alterna- 
tive is usually taken as a reductio ad absurdum of the living wage 
argument, and at first glance it would seem to be so. It would 
hardly seem possible to maintain a principle which had any such 
grim conclusion to it. But the unionist accepts the challenge 
and accepts the alternative with it. It is not a mere possibility, 
but it is an absolute fact, that unionists will in many cases 
practically starve before accepting employment at less than union 
wages. 

The writer had a striking experience of this in the terrible 
winter of 1893-94, when living in a “settlement house” in New 
York. The conditions of unemployment were then far worse 
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than in 1908. Hundreds of skilled workmen in our immediate 
neighborhood were reduced practically to the verge of starvation, 
and every effort was being made to meet the emergency. We 
were given $5,000 by a wealthy philanthropist with which to 
make labor for the men of the neighborhood. There was a 
large vacant lot between the house and the river which had never 
been levelled down and we decided to make a playground. We 
made a house to house canvass and employed so far as possible 
only those whom we considered in dire need and really worthy. 
Among them were skilled laborers of all classes. The day’s 
labor was ten hours and the wage was a dollar a day. After 
we had been going for some time, it became necessary to lay a 
wall along the riverside to hold up our bank and for that, of 
course, we had to employ masons. Several masons had already 
been at work shovelling dirt for a dollar a day, and, when we put 
them on the job of making the wall, they promptly demanded 
$4.00 a day as the union wage. We protested and insisted that 
they must work for a dollar. This they refused to do. We 
charged them with ingratitude, on the ground that this work 
was simply made in order to keep them alive and would never 
have been undertaken otherwise. They vigorously denied the 
charge of ingratitude and spoke with great feeling of what had 
already been done for them, begging that they might be allowed 
to continue at a dollar a day in shovelling dirt, which was, of 
course, non-union work. They said that they did not ask for 
union work, but that if we asked them to do it, no matter what 
the conditions were, they must get union pay for it. We practi- 
cally implied that we were done with them and that they would 
have to shift for themselves. They complied without a murmur 
and were willing to go home and face starvation rather than 
go back on the principle they had established. The wall, 
however, had to be built and we took them on at the $4.00 rate. 
Then, on account of the tide, we had to have work done before 
eight o’clock in the morning and after five in the afternoon. 
When we started this they demanded a dollar an hour, since 
wages were doubled for work out of hours. They did it regret- 
fully, but held that principle required it of them. We had a 
similar illustration with the carpenters, when we came to build 
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the fence, but it is not necessary to tell the story in detail. The 
story is introduced here to show, that for these men the alterna- 
tive of starvation was not merely a fanciful one, but one which 
they were willing to accept. 

It is not true, however, that actual starvation is the necessary 
alternative. Practically, being thrown out of work does not 
necessarily mean starvation. If the union can maintain the exist- 
ing wage for a certain proportion of its members, it may be that 
those thrown out of work can find other means of employment 
of a different grade. That, it may be said, merely increases the 
competition in other fields, and, though it may maintain the rate 
of wages for a monopolistic group, it does not improve the labor 
situation itself. That is also true, although it is not an argument, 
of course, which appeals to the union interested primarily in its 
own members. 

But, in the second place, the union may support temporarily 
such members out of work on a bare subsistence allowance, dur- 
ing a temporary period of dullness, and this, of, course, is a 
policy widely pursued. The union prefers to have some of its 
members living on contributions from those who are employed 
at regular wages rather than to have them cut the price which 
they have established. To this, two objections might be made: 
(1) that the whole principle of the living wage has been given 
up, since members of a union, as a matter of fact, are living on 
a mere pittance which is almost in the nature of charity; (2) 
that the principle of the standard wage, even for those who are 
employed, is only nominally maintained, since, if they have to 
make contributions for the support of others, their actual income 
is reduced. Both of these criticisms are, of course, entirely true. 
The answer, however, lies in the distinction between the tem- 
porary emergency and the ultimate result. If such a maintenance 
of unemployed must be carried on indefinitely, the system has 
broken down. If it is only a temporary expedient of awaiting 
the time when all the members of the union will be employed at 
the union wage, the problem assumes a very different aspect. 
This is exactly the claim of the unionist. What they dread most 
of all is a reduction of wages, not so much because they unreason- 
ably refuse to make any sacrifices when the whole community 
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is suffering, but because they believe, and think they know from 
experience, that a reduction of wages once made is very difficult 
to restore ;—furthermore, because they believe that the employ- 
ment of the full number of laborers at the reduced wage would 
mean such a continuance of production for the market, during 
a period of small demand, that prices would fall lower and lower 
and the readjustment to more normal conditions would be 
delayed. When the manufacturer cannot pay standard wages 
and run full time at a profit, let him curtail his production, let 
some men be discharged, but let the level of wages continue 
intact. Then, when the readjustment comes, there will be no 
need of a fight, but, automatically, as the demand for products 
increases, the capitalist’s self-interest will send him again in 
search of more labor. Within a longer or shorter time the 
wheels of industry are again running smoothly, the full comple- 
ment of labor is being employed, the standard wage is paid to 
all, and the scale of living has not been impaired. The justice 
of their theory, so far as it is just, lies in this very fact, that 
a temporary suspension of labor and the maintenance of this 
labor out of union funds will automatically work to restore the 
old conditions; whereas, the reduction of wages and the employ- 
ment of the full complement of labor may delay the return of 
prosperity and in any case will involve a new struggle for the 
restoration of old conditions. 

Since it then is a question of temporary emergency versus 
permanent conditions, the question in any individual case comes 
down to the question of how long the industrial depression is to 
continue. If it is to continue indefinitely and business never to 
be so active again, the supply of labor must fall off, either 
through an increased death rate or a decreased birth rate, or else 
the laborer must accept permanently the lower standard of life. 
Whenever, on the contrary, an early return to better business 
conditions seems a reasonable anticipation, the wage-policy of 
the American Federation must be treated with respect. 

Henry C. Emery. 
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AVING already discussed some of the conventional 
arrangements in southern Manchuria, as well as the 
singular position Japan occupies therein, we now turn to examine 
her actual conduct and the resulting situation in that region. We 
shall again be obliged to confine ourselves to three phases of the 
question, namely, the evacuation, the leased territory, and the 

railways.’ 

I. EVACUATION. 


The evacuation of Manchuria, excepting Kwantung and the 
railway zones, was completed by both Russia and Japan, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Portsmouth, before April 15, 1907. 

The railway guards, which should not exceed fifteen men per 
kilometer of the railway, seem to be maintained by both Powers 
nearly to the full extent of the stipulated number. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the total forces of Japan stationed 
along the railways and in the leased territory are limited to one 

*The Chien-tao (Kan-t6) question promises to become an important issue 


between China and Japan, but it is too large a subject and its affairs are yet 
too little developed to be adequately discussed here. 
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division of her army, or 12,000 men more or less, under the 
command of the Governor-General of Kwaniung. That the 
guards have not been further reduced in number is due to the 
inadequacy of the Chinese police and military forces, in the face 
of the still great dangers from the “mounted bandits.’ The 
latter point may be inferred from the single fact that the Japan- 
ese authorities have recently been obliged, in order to repulse 
frequent attacks on railway trains made by these marauders, 
regularly to detail guards in all the passenger cars.* 

Japan has also police and gendarmerie forces at her less than 
ten consulates in southern Manchuria, and also at Chien-tao. 
Their numbers, though naturally small, are not stated, and they 
have been misrepresented by some critics as regular troops. A 
perfect publicity about this matter would greatly aid Japan. 

It is encouraging to observe that the new Chinese adminis- 
trators of Manchuria are thoroughly alive to the need of reform- 
ing and increasing its military forces. If they could utilize a 
part of the mounted bandits as recruits in the new army, the 
benefit of such a measure would be great. However that may 
be, it is planned to train within a few years an army of four 
divisions for all Manchuria, the present strength being a little 
more than a division. If the financial side of this question, which 
seems to embarrass Viceroy Hsu, is satisfactorily provided for, 
his hopes will be realized, the railway guards of Japan and 
Russia will eventually be withdrawn, and all Manchuria, save 
Kwantung, will be under China’s own protection. 


2. KWANTUNG. 


Kwantung occupies in Japan’s Manchurian policy an import- 
ance quite disproportionate to its size and population.* Not 


*See, e.g., the Td-A Dod-bun Kwai hé-koku for Aug. (p. 68) and Sept. 
(p. 28), 1908. A careful story of the conditions of the bandits is found in 
R. Morita, Man-shat chi-shi, vol. 3, pp. 350 ff. 

*Interview of Governor-General Oshima in the Kokumin shimbun, Sept. 28, 
1908. 

*Kwantung covers an area of some 1,220 square miles, and contained on 
December 31, 1907, 405,685 inhabitants, only 5 per cent. of whom were 
Japanese, the rest being nearly all Chinese. Financial and Economic Annual 
of Japan for 1908, appendix, p. 12. 
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only does it contain the naval harbor of Port Arthur and the 
emporium Tairen (Dalny), which is the gate of the South 
Manchuria Railway, but also the new Governorship-General. 
The latter, besides assuming the defense and administration 
of the province under lease, supervises the military, diplomatic, 
consular, judicial, and railway affairs of the entire Japanese zone 
south of Chang-chun.*® It is obvious that the purpose of this 
system is to give unity and promptness of action to the govern- 
ment of Japanese interests in southern Manchuria. 

Japan’s administration of Kwantung should be watched with 
interest by students of law and political science, for the world 
does not possess many other instances of the government of 
leased territories, and Japan, in her peculiar position as lease- 
holder, may be creating important precedents in the history of 
the government. The relation of the Governor-General to the 
South Manchuria Railway Company and to the Japanese Con- 
suls in the railway zone, on the one hand, and to Government 
Departments at Tokyo, on the other, affords many questions of 
no small import. Not less noteworthy are the recent enactments 
regarding the administration of justice in Kwantung. With a 
view to facilitating judicial process and to harmonizing with 
Chinese customs and conditions, radical departures have been 
made in this territory from legal usages in Japan. Civil officials, 
as well as the judicial, have power of legal trial and determina- 
tion; there is only one grade of appellate court, instead of two 
as in Japan; certain usual privileges at court are dispensed with; 
and a mild form of torture may be applied to Chinese litigants 
during trial.® 

*According to the system adopted in January of the present year in 
improvement of the previous one established in August, 1906, the Governor- 
General, who is a military man and is assisted by a Civil Governor, oversees 
the protection and the administration of the South Manchuria Railway: 
communicates with Chinese authorities on diplomatic matters; directs the 
police of the consulates along the railways; and hears appeals from the same 
consular courts. See Imperial Ordinance No. 196 of July 31, 1906, and Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5, of Jan. 10, 1908. 

*Imperial Ordinances Nos. 212, 213, 214, 215 (Sept. 22, 1908), and 236 
(Sept. 26, 1908), all in force since Oct. 1. See the Kwan-pd, Japanese official 
gazette, for Sept. 24, 25 and 26. Cf. Statutes No. 6, Feb. 10, 1890, and No. 70, 
March 20, 1809, in the Gen-kd hd-rei shii-ran, IX. 1 ff, and III. 21-22. 
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The fundamental question concerning Kwantung is, of course, 
its very status as a territory. Is Kwantung a part of the Japan- 
ese Empire? Questions asked at a committee meeting of the 
Japanese House of Representatives, on March 25, 1908, elicited 
very interesting answers from Dr. Okano, then chief of the 
Bureau of Laws, of the Imperial Cabinet, regarding the legal 
theories which he held in relation to the leased province. 
Kwantung should be regarded neither as a ceded territory, said 
he, for it was understood that it should be restored to China 
at the end of the term originally stipulated between China 
and Russia, nor as a result of a contract pure and simple, 
for the province was actually governed under Imperial ordi- 
nances and under occasional agreements with China, which 
necessarily modified the terms of her original contract with 
Russia. The territory, therefore, was not properly a part 
of the Japanese Empire, and the Legislature had no voice 
concerning it, and yet the Empire exercised, through Imperial 
ordinances, the right of government thereof; so that, to employ 
the phrase a certain European jurist used in regard to leased 
territories, the province was, internationally considered, a 
domestic territory, but, in the eye of the Constitution, a foreign 
soil. Dr. Okano declining to make a more definite answer, 
Viscount Hayashi, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, attended 
the meeting on request, and, behind closed doors, gave answers 
which apparently satisfied the questioning members of the com- 
mittee.? It is not stated what was said at the secret session, 
but one may surmise that the Viscount, in his statement regard- 
ing the future of Kwantung, could not have been more assertive 
of Japan’s interest than Dr. Okano. It is, at least, impossible to 
infer from Japan’s past conduct in Kwantung any ulterior design 


Regarding the use of torture during trial, the Japanese authorities seem to 
have consulted similar practices at Kiaochow and Singapore under the German 
and English rule. What an enormous improvement the new system at Kwan- 
tung is upon the old Chinese legal customs prevalent in Manchuria may be 
realized, if one reads about the vexatious and costly delays in procedure, 
the venality of officials, and the horrible tortures in practice generally in 
Chinese courts, as described in Morita, Man-shit chi-shi, I. 300-326. 

"The Shii-gi-in I-in-kwai kwai-gi-roku, 24th Session, Class 5, No. 64, March 
25, 1908. 
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on her part to create a situation favorable for an indefinite 
retention of the territory or its ultimate annexation. Despite her 
conventional right to maintain a naval force of any size and 
build whatever defenses she chooses at Port Arthur, Japan does 
not seem to be engaged in any military work on a large scale, 
either on land or on sea.§ The annual expenditures of the 
Kwantung government, including local expenses, amount, in the 
estimates for 1908-09, to less than 5,500,000 yen,® a sum less 
than the expenditures of the German administration of Kiao-chow. 
Besides these facts, let it be noted that, although the conviction 
of the majority of the Japanese statesmen concerning the future 
of Kwantung is difficult to ascertain, there is a strong opinion 
even among military and naval circles that, at the end of the 
stipulated period of twenty-five years, or in 1923, satisfactory 
arrangement should be made for a secure restoration of the 
territory into China’s hands, never again to be wrested by any 
foreign Power. Nor is it at all probable that in 1923 the Chinese 
government would consent either to renew the lease or to leave 
the territory in an uncertain position. 

A careful observer cannot, however, be blind to the existence 
of another party to the question whose conduct might again 
complicate the situation, namely, Russia,—a Power which has 
at least thus far been characterized by little unity of policy and 
less control over her own impulsive elements. It is true that she 
has faithfully observed the agreement of evacuation, and has 
transferred her Far Eastern army headquarters of Harbin to 
Irkutsk, west of Lake Baikal. She seems, indeed, to have with- 
drawn herself as a military Power from Manchuria. At the 
same time, however, she intends to construct a double 
track in the Siberian Railway up to Irkutsk, and to build 
the new Amur branch, so as to connect the old Siberian line 


*The commander of Kiaochow has recently said that the number of the 
German forces stationed in that leased province was strictly decided by the 
necessity of insuring its neutral rights. The Kokumin, Sept. 25, 1908. A 
similar remark may perhaps be made of the Japanese forces in Kwantung, 
which, together with the railway guards in southern Manchuria, do not exceed 
one division. 

* Fin. and Econ. Ann., append., pp. 12-13. Of this sum, 3,120,000 yen will 
be supplied from the national treasury at Tokyo. 
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with the Ussuri branch without going through Manchuria. 
While she is observing the provisions of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth in Manchuria, her strength in Siberia will soon be 
many times as great as it has been at any time. Russian 
publicists openly declare that all these measures are necessary 
in order to protect eastern Siberia against Japan’s possible 
expansion in that region. Moreover, actions of eager Russian 
officials in eastern Mongolia’® and northern Manchuria™ are 
continually alarming the Chinese authorities. It is not at any 
time improbable that a slight shifting among the political forces 
in the entourage of the Czar might again bring about immense 
changes in the situation in the Orient, so that the very uncer- 
tainty of Russia’s immediate policy is a matter of deep concern 
to both China and Japan. 

Turning to affairs of minor importance in Kwantung, one 
observes that there have arisen certain diplomatic questions about 
them between Chinese and Japanese authorities, some of which 
were until recently a cause of unnecessary friction. Latterly, 
however, a distinct change of spirit has been noticeable on each 
side, and several questions have already been amicably settled. 
(1) In August, 1907, the Chinese Government, considering the 
province as a foreign country, prohibited exportation thereto of 
grains from the rest of China, thus depriving nearly four hun- 
dred thousand Chinese inhabitants within this unproductive 
territory of their proper supplies. Protests from Japan caused 
China to remove the embargo in a few weeks. (2) There has 
been a considerable dispute as to the right of Chinese and Japan- 
ese fishermen living in Kwantung to fish along the coast of 
Manchuria outside of the province, and the matter has not yet 
been entirely settled. (3) The question whether salt manu- 
factured here may be exported to other countries, and also to 
other parts of China, where the sale of this article is monopolized 
by the authorities and its importation is prohibited, was pending 
until recently.17 (4) The question of peace and order in the 

*T0-A Dé-bun-Kwai, for June (p. 33), July (p. 52), Aug. (p. 70), and 
Sept. (p. 44), 1908. 

“ Ibid., June (pp. 34, 43), and Sept. (p. 28), 1908. 


“China has now consented to allow the exporting of this article from 
Kwantung to the amount of sixty million catties (Chinese pound) yearly at 
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neutral zone which, according to the Russian compact of 1808, 
no Chinese or Japanese troops could enter, and which has con- 
sequently become honeycombed with brigands, may be happily 
settled in due time. Already, when Viceroy Hsu desired to send 
Chinese troops to Fuchow in order to reconnoiter about the city 
previously to his recent visit to Tairen, the Japanese Governor- 
General at Port Arthur cheerfully consented.1* 

As for the important part of Kwantung, namely, Tairen 
(Dalny), it is convenient to discuss it in connection with the 
South Manchuria Railway, of which it is the port of entrance 
and outlet. 


3. Tue RatLways AND TAIREN. 


All of Japan’s actions in Manchuria seem intelligible and con- 
sistent when we regard them as issuing from one definite policy. 
This we infer to be exclusively economic. We surmise that, 
when Japan inherited from Russia the railway between the great 
distributing center, Chang-chun,’* and the magnificent port of 
Dalny (Tairen), she probably argued in her mind in the follow- 
ing manner. Considering the still small traffic in southern 
Manchuria, it would be unwise for all parties to build more rail- 
ways there than those already in existence and the one planned 
between Chang-chun and Kirin. Better results would be 
attained if these latter were improved in cordial codperation 
between Japan, China and Russia. The Japanese line should, 
on the one hand, work harmoniously with the Russian line, 
so as to regulate the competition between Vladivostok and Tairen 
in a manner least injurious to both parties, and thereby serve 
prices not less than go sen per 100 catties. This province annually supplies 
Japan, where the government monopoly of this article is still inadequate to 
meet the entire demand of the nation, with nearly forty million catties of 
salt, so that the question of relative prices of salt in Kwantung, the rest of 


China, and Japan, has to be considered by all the three parties. The matter 
does not seem to have been finally adjusted as yet. See Td-A Dé-bun Kwai 
for April (p. 51), and June (p. 44), 1808. 

* Interview of Civil Governor Shirani in the Kokumin, Sept. 20, 1908. 

“From October, 1907, to March 10, 1908, Chang-chun sent 55,000 tons of 
freight out of the total 176,000 received at Tairen from all points. The U. S. 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, June 3, 1908, p. 2. Also see the Tsi- 
sho i-san, Aug. 18, Dec. 18 and 23, 1907; Feb. 23, April 8, and July 3, 1908. 
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together as the trunk line operating between Asia and Europe. 
On the other hand, the Japanese railway should cooperate with 
the Chinese line west of the Liao river in such way as to connect 
each other at a few important points,’® and yet not to infringe 
each other’s traffic area, and not to allow Niuchwang, an outlet 
of the Chinese railway, to prevent the growth of Tairen. While 
thus working hand in hand with the Russian and Chinese rail- 
ways, Japan would make extensive improvements of her rail- 
way, its appertaining coal mines, and its gate, Tairen. Indeed, 
so far as the southern part of Manchuria is concerned, Japan, as 
the Power controlling its main artery, would contribute the 
major part of the capital and skill necessary to improve it and 
to effect its connections with other lines. She would even lend 
a helping hand to China, as it has been agreed, in the latter’s 
improvement of the Mukden branch and her building of the 
Kirin line. If this policy worked smoothly, it would develop 
the resources of southern Manchuria more effectively than by 
any other possible arrangement. The result could not fail to 
be of great benefit to China and to all the nations trading with 
her, while Japan, as the largest manager and capitalist in this 
particular section of Manchuria, would here gain the desired 
commercial supremacy. 

If our hypothesis is correct, we might even go on to suppose 
that, from her own standpoint, Japan must have considered this 
policy as entirely natural to her position after the war. She may 
easily have believed that, since she had undergone a terrible 
sacrifice for the retaining of Manchuria for China and for the 
triumph of the latter’s sovereignty and “open door” in this 
region, she was entitled here to a higher prestige than any other 
nation. Within the safe bounds of the two principles which she 
had established, she might legitimately aim at a commercial 
supremacy in her own railway zone. Such a result, she prob-: 
ably thought, she not only deserved, but also needed. For she 
knew that no foreign nation but herself had any export trade in 
Manchuria; that her demand for the products of Manchuria had 
been instrumental in enabling the latter to import increasing 


* At Mukden, at Niuchwang (by a branch line), and, when the Kirin line 
is completed, at Chang-chun. 
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quantities of merchandise from Western nations; that to the 
opening of the Japanese market had been largely due the 
remarkable development of Manchuria, and that, conversely, the 
growth of demand in Manchuria for Japanese manufactures 
had not a little stimulated their increase; that this mutual 
dependence and development between Japan and Manchuria 
must, under whatever circumstances, become increasingly large 
and vital; and that, finally, Japan may for these reasons safely 
seek to develop the resources of southern Manchuria more 
successfully than even China herself could, by her concentrated 
effort to improve her railways and Tairen, with cordial codpera- 
tion with China and Russia. 

It was presumably with some such views that the South 
Manchuria Railway Company was organized in 1906 by the joint 
effort of the Government and the people, with the able Baron 
Goto as President.'® According to the order of the Government, 
of August 10, 1906, the work of the Company was to consist 
in completely rebuilding the line in the standard gauge ;17 in lay- 
ing a double track between Tairen and Suchiatum, south of 
Mukden, where the branch to the Fushun colliery starts; in 
working coal mines at Yentai and Fushun; in providing hotels, 
restaurants, freight depots, and other improvements all along 
the line; in effecting connections with steamship lines at Tairen; 
and in assuming the general administration of the zone under 
the direction of the Governor-General of Kwantung.’® 

* Baron Shimpei Got6 was formerly Civil Governor of Formosa. Then, 
as President of the South Manchuria Railway Company, he was also the 


Councillor to the Governor-General of Kwantung. Now he is Minister of 
Communications in the new Cabinet, and oversees the affairs of the South 
Manchuria Railway. 

* The original Russian gauge was 5 feet, which was changed by the Japanese 
army during the war to the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge that prevails in Japan, now 
finally to be made over into the standard 4 ft. 8% in. 

* The original capitalization of the Company was 200,000,000 yen, half of 
which was provided by the Government in the form of the railways and their 
appurtenances. The other half was to be covered by an issue of shares. The 
total issue was, however, 600,000 shares at 200 yen each. Of these, five-sixths 
seem to be practically held by the Government. The remaining 100,000 shares 
are held by 7,354 persons, including only. some twenty-five Chinese. The 
Government guarantees the principal and six per cent. interest. Latterly the 
Company floated a loan of £4,000,000 at London, its net income being 
36,000,000 yen. 
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Unfortunately for Japan, her policy appeared at one time to 
have evoked more competiticn from Russia and more obstruction 
from China than cooperation, and to have been widely misunder- 
stood by the outside world. This was due, it seems, partly to 
lack and perversion of knowledge on the part of the reporters, 
and partly to unwise conduct of the Japanese, but mainly to the 
untimely nature of the policy itself. It is only within the last 
few months, especially since the change of the Japanese Cabinet 
in July,’® that the situation has begun to improve coincidently on 
all sides. Japan has evinced more patience and sympathy than 
before in her dealings with China,”° and the latter also appears 
to be slowly emerging from the indiscriminate reaction which 
she once felt against all foreign enterprise. Also, in the United 
States—a country which is the most important factor in the 
world’s interest in Manchuria, the Presidential election and the 
report of the reception of the Atlantic fleet in Japan appear to 
have considerably diverted popular attention from the disquiet- 
ing news of the conduct of the latter country in Manchuria once 
industriously propagated by certain critics. 

In the subsequent discussion we shall limit ourselves to the 
two main features of the question, namely, the relation of 
Japan’s railway policy to the interest of China, and to that of the 
foreigners and of Russia. 





* The Saionji Cabinet, with Viscount T. Hayashi as Foreign Minister, was 
succeeded, on July 14, by the new Cabinet, with Marquis T. Katsura as 
Premier and Count J. Komura as Foreign Minister. It will be remembered 
that the latter two statesmen occupied the same posts during the entire period 
of the Russian-Japanese negotiations, war, and treaty, in 1903-05. No one 
has had a greater share in the establishment of the two principles of the new 
diplomacy in Manchuria than Count Komura, and no one has more persistently 
and unequivocally proclaimed them to be the motive of Japan’s Chinese 
relations than Marquis Katsura. 

*It is not implied that the last Cabinet had any intention of departing 
from the principles of the new diplomacy. The methods, however, it employed 
in its relations with China, were not always above criticism. Viscount Haya- 
shi, in an address delivered in June, remarked that, although small disputes 
and misunderstandings between China and Japan need not be courted, they 
might, when they did arise, serve to prevent larger conflicts and to admonish 
the two nations for the future. On the contrary, the new Premier emphasizes 
the utmost importance of reconstructing the relations of the two nations on 
the most friendly basis. How this new spirit is manifesting itself in the 
relations between the two countries may be shown later in this article. 
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I. 


That the Chinese authorities should have resented, as they did, 
the unhesitating eagerness with which Japan once sought to carry 
out her plans in southern Manchuria, is not difficult to under- 
stand. Although it could hardly be doubted that the success of 
the South Manchuria Railway as the trunk line and of Tairen 
as the emporium of southern Manchuria would ultimately 
redound to the benefit of China, the latter could not be expected 
to be over-anxious to see a foreign nation employing its capital 
and skill in her territory, with a view to gaining a commercial 
supremacy therein, and reducing even her own railways to the 
position of contributors to the success of the foreign enterprise, 
rather than its competitors. China’s sentiment was all the 
more natural in those days of a great upheaval of her reactionary 
national consciousness. The Japanese railway policy, therefore, 
seemed, from its very nature, destined to excite China’s jealousy 
even when it was executed with the utmost justice and considera- 
tion. A cordial codperation, such as the success of the policy 
needed as its primary condition, would appear almost a vain hope 
in any event. Under these circumstances, it is to be deeply 
regretted that certain Japanese officials and settlers in Manchuria 
were sometimes betrayed into actions which only provoked a 
greater obstruction from the Chinese. The latter resented not 
only the policy, but the manner in which it was carried out by 
some of the Japanese. Consequently, both sides kept adding fuel 
to the fire already kindled. 

The Japanese authorities not only extended the railway lands 
at important centers in ways highly repugnant to the Chinese,” 
though perhaps technically defensible, but also were said to have 
allowed Japanese immigrants to reside even in places which were 
not open to foreign trade. This latter act, if true, was clearly 
in violation of the treaty arrangements which all other Powers 
respect in every part of China. To make the matter worse, it 
was alleged that these settlers outside of the open ports had often 

™ See, e.g., the Kokumin of May 29, 1907, for the case of Chang-chun. 


There still seem to be many cases of land transfer which have not been 
settled. The Td-A Dd-bun Kwai, May, 1908, p. 64. 
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refused to pay the /ikin and other local dues, and thus enjoyed an 
advantage over not only foreign merchants, but also the Chinese 
themselves. It was, unfortunately, not only outside the treaty 
ports that the presence of Japanese settlers was unwelcome to the 
Chinese, but also in the regular settlements where they legally 
resided. The reputation of their better half was seriously 


: jeopardized by the unscrupulous adventurers who had followed 
Ss the wake of the war, and cheated and maltreated alike the Chinese 


and their own brethren. Even respectable settlers seemed now 
and then to become too conscious of what their country had done 
for China to remember that they were here not hosts, but 
unwelcome guests. Reports of their overbearing conduct came 
from various points, while the anti-Japanese tendency of the 
Chinese was remarkably widespread. 

It should not be overlooked, also, that the Chinese side has 
often shown as serious a want of wisdom and foresight as the 
Japanese. The general obstructionist tendency toward all 
foreigners which once swayed the Chinese Government and 
nation was most pronounced in Manchuria against the Japanese. 
The detail of the story is too wearisome to narrate. It is enough 
to point out that the Chinese authorities even questioned Japan’s 
indisputable right to work certain collieries along her railways,?* 
and resorted to violent use of force in small disputes at 
Mukden, Antung, Kaiping and other places, where provocation 
was probably as great on one side as on the other; and that, in 
matters relating to mining and forestry, China’s policy seemed, 
until the middle of the present year, not only to put a restraint 
to Japan’s possible excesses, but altogether to deny the latter’s 
treaty rights for legitimate enterprise. 

The most important cases of friction between the Chinese and 
Japanese authorities have occurred in connection with the rela- 
tion of the South Manchuria Railway with the Imperial Chinese 
Railway. Let us select, among others, the following three 
instances. 

1. The Mukden depot affair. Owing to the peculiar manner 
in which Russia constructed the railway, ‘at this place as at 
* See, e.g., the Té-A Déd-bun Kwai, April (p. 50), May (p. 28), and June 


(p. 34), 1908. 
20 
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many other points, the South Manchuria line passes more than 
two miles west of the inner city of Mukden. The land between 
the railway and the city belongs to the railway zone, and is 
traversed by a new cart road. It will be remembered that the 
railroad between Mukden and Sinmintun was sold by Japan 
to China and has been connected with the Imperial Chinese Rail- 
way, so that the latter now completely connects Mukden and 
Peking,”* with a branch to Niuchwang.** When China began to 
improve the transferred railway, Japan allowed its terminus to 
be selected within the boundary of her railway zone just west of 
the South Manchuria Railway, but positively declined its 
further extension toward the inner city. Her reasons were that 
such an extension would necessarily traverse her railway and 
encroach upon its interests, and also interfere with the laying of 
the streets of the Japanese quarters which had already been 
planned upon the intervening land between the railway and the 
city.2*> The result was that all the passengers and freight between 
Mukden and the depot of the Chinese line had to travel a distance 
of more than two miles, and, after a not infrequent long waiting, 
go across the tracks and sidings of the Japanese line, to an 
unspeakable vexation and unnecessary expense to those who 
would avail themselves of the Chinese railway. 

It is now reported, however, that the authorities of the two 
railways have arranged for the removing of their Mukden 
stations to sites convenient for their joint service.”® 

2. The competition of the two railways. It is well known 
that beans and bean-cakes, the chief articles of Manchurian 
export, which are used in Japan and China as foodstuff and 
fertilizer, are carried by producers to the distributing centers in 
powerful mule carts, and thence to the port of Niuchwang either 
again by carts (in winter) or by junks (when the Liao is clear 
of ice), or latterly by railways.?7 It is evident that shipping by 

* Five hundred and twenty-one miles. Distances from Peking are:—to 
Tientsin, 86 miles; to Shanhaikwan, 260; to Niuchwang (by a branch), 468; 
to Sinmintun, 479; and to Mukden, 521. 

™* Fifty-nine miles. 

* The Kokumin, Feb. 20, 1908. 

* Ibid., Oct. 8, 1908. 

See the Tsii-shd i-san, Aug. 3 and Dec. 8, 1907, and Jan. 28, 1908. Also 
Negishi, Shin-koku shd-gyd sd-ran, Vol. V. pp. 78-84. 
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rail, though not always the cheapest,?* would be the most prefer- 
able, for it is the quickest and the least liable to be attacked by 
bandits, and alone is available in all seasons. Tairen has to 
depend almost wholly on the South Manchuria Railway for 
receiving beans from producing centers inland, while Niuchwang 
has a choice between two competing railroads and the river Liao, 
which is navigable by junks, except during the winter months. 
Before, however, the short railway between Mukden and 
Sinmintun was turned over to China by Japan, the latter was 
able to adjust her freight rates in favor of Tairen as against 
Niuchwang. Until July 1, 1907, the South Manchuria Railway 
was, it is said, giving lower rates from northern points to Tairen 
than to Niuchwang, in spite of the fact that the former was 135 
miles further to the south than the latter.2® Although since that 
day the rates have been revised more than once, they are still 
lower to Niuchwang than to Tairen only from points south of 
Tieling. The difference in the rates between the two ports and 
distributing centers inland diminishes gradually until one reaches 
Tieling, and vanishes altogether further northward.*° It should 
be remarked here that the more important distributing centers 
of beans are situated more to the north than to the south of 
Tieling,** so that even under the revised rates Niuchwang could 


* The cost of carrying a bean-cake between Tieling and Niuchwang by the 
three different methods of transportation was estimated in September, 1907, 
at 39.1 sen by cart, 24.0 by junk, and 24.4 by rail. See the Tsii-shd i-san, 
Oct. 8, 1907. 

* See ibid., No. 55, 1907, pp. 11, 12. Under Russian ccntrol, also, the rate 
from Harbin to Dalny (Tairen) per freight car was less than that to Niuch- 
wang, the rates being, respectively, 308.35 and 338.50 rubles. The Kokumin, 
July 19, 1908. 

” For the third class of freight, to which beans and bean-cakes belong, the 
rates per ton by car-load, respectively, to Tairen and to Niuchwang were 
as follows (distances to these respective points being given in miles in paren- 
theses): From Liao-yang (210.75), yen 4.20, 2.10; from Mukden (250.115), 
4.90, 3.85; from Tieling (295.160), 5.40, 5.40. The South Manchuria Railway 
Company, General Regulations Concerning Freight, etc. (Tairen, July 1, 1908), 
pp. 18-21. 

" Bean crops for export in 1907 at different regions are roughly estimated 
in bushels as follows: Tieling, 3,150,000; Ying-kao, 2,250,000; Chang-chun, 
1,800,000; Sin-min-tun, 1,170,000; Mukden, 1,080,000; Tung-kiang-kao, 
900,000; Fa-ku-man, 450,000; etc. Total, 22,500,000. See the Tsi-shé i-san, 
Nov. 3, 1907. 
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not enjoy the entire advantage it might otherwise derive from 
its comparative nearness to the places of production. 

This would still have been the case had there been no Imperial 
Chinese Railway. From it the South Manchuria Railway met 
an unexpected competition when it transferred to the former 
the Mukden-Sinmintun line on June 1, 1907. China was now 
in a position to carry freight by her own railway from Mukden 
to Niuchwang at rates lower than those of the Japanese railway 
between the same points. It was estimated that the difference 
in favor of the former, even after making allowances for all 
the incidental expenses which enter into consideration, was so 
large as one yen to a ton of bean-cakes.** The result was, of 
course, that Niuchwang was now enabled to export beans and 
bean products at cheaper prices than Tairen.** There being still 
other points of advantage in favor of the Imperial Chinese Rail- 
way,** the South Manchuria line may not, even with the utmost 
effort,®®> compete successfully with it in the export trade at 
Niuchwang. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, Niuchwang is a proper gate for the Imperial Chinese 
rather than for the South Manchuria Railway, whose natural 
outlet is Tairen. It is, therefore, necessary to take a wider view, 
and observe the competition between the Imperial Chinese Rail- 
way and Niuchwang on one side and the South Manchuria Rail- 
way and Tairen on the other. Without knowing the exact 
freight rates of the former line, which must be considerably 
lower than those of the latter south of Mukden, we yet note that 
Tairen exported during 1907 more beans than Niuchwang,” 

" Ibid., Oct. 8, 1907. 

* One report said that the freight between Mukden and Tairen by the South 


Manchurian Railway was 4 yen per ton, while that between Mukden and 
Niuchwang by the Imperial Chinese Railway was 3 yen. The Kokumin, 
Jan. 22, 1908. 

™“ Negishi, Shin-koku shd-gyd sd-ran, V. 102-107. 

* As, for example, moving the present terminus of the Niuchwang branch, 
which is situated more than two miles away from the port, nearer to the 
latter. 

"Beans and bean-cakes, respectively, exported from Niuchwang and 
Tairen during 1907 were valued at £484,225 and 1,434,233 for the former port 
and £644,695 and 479,027 for the latter. See the British Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Nos. 4000 and 4013. 
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and that, although more bean-cakes, large quantities of which 
were manufactured at Niuchwang, went out from this port than 
from the other, it seems only a question of time that Tairen 
will outrun its rival in the export trade of this article also. Such 
a result will be inevitable from the better facilities which Tairen 
offers than its competitor.*7 Although Niuchwang still transacts 
a more extensive general trade and possesses a better developed 
credit system than Tairen, the latter has immense natural 
and artificial advantages with which the former will soon find 
it difficult to cope. While the freight rates from points south 
of Mukden are higher to Tairen than to Niuchwang, those from 
places further north, especially from fertile regions in the 
Sungari valley, are under the sole control of the South Man- 
churia Railway. When commodities arrive at the ports, the 
enormous difference in the facilities of both becomes at once 
evident. Tairen is ice-free, while Niuchwang is ice-bound 
between November and March. The former’s harbor is deep 
enough at low tide for steamships of 28 feet draught, and broad 
enough to accommodate a vast number of them, but the 
Niuchwang harbor is fully ten feet shallower and much nar- 
rower. The piers, elevators, warehouses, and street railways at 
Tairen make the handling of cargo comparatively cheap and 
easy, while Niuchwang is far behind its rival in any of these 
appliances. Nor is it possible to improve them here without 
enormous expenditures. Moreover, Tairen being situated 
further south than Niuchwang, it can communicate more quickly 
with Chinese and Japanese ports and the outside world. Already 
the South Manchuria Railway has opened steam navigation to 
Chefoo, Shanghai, and Japanese ports, and arranged for a con- 
nected service with the Russian railway north of Chang-chun.** 
It will, moreover, be a natural course of events to see Japanese 
capitalists establish bean-cake mills at T'airen, in competition with 
those at Niuchwang. They may be started with less cost at the 
new and roomy Tairen than at Niuchwang, where the value of 
land has enormously risen of late. Even the water facilities are 


” Negishi, op. cit., V. 102-100. 
*See the U. S. Daily C. and T. R. for October 15, 1908, and the T6-A 
Dé-bun Kwai, June (p. 45) and July (p. 49), 1908. 
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better here, and, owing to the more favorable climate and the 
continuous export trade throughout the year, manufacture may 
go on without interruption, a condition which does not obtain 
at Niuchwang. Consequently, Chinese labor from Shantung and 
Chili, which is obliged to leave Niuchwang during the idle winter 
months, may be employed at Tairen in all the seasons, to the com- 
parative advantage of both the employer and the employee.* 
All these points would more than counterbalance the relatively 
high cost of transporting raw material to Tairen from producing 
centers south of Mukden. 

Nor has the South Manchuria Railway been slow to realize 
the vantage ground it occupies at its southern terminus. The 
entire line up to Chang-chun has been changed to the standard 
gauge, and large improvements are being vigorously pushed for- 
ward along the entire length of the road, while, as has been 
intimated, steam communication with Japan and south China 
has already begun under favorable auspices. 

It is thus seen that the general spirit of competition between 
the rival railway systems and their termini has stimulated Japan 
to a wholesome activity destined materially to influence the 
economic situation of southern Manchuria. It would now be 
interesting to note what has been the effect of the competition 
upon the Chinese side. It appeared at times that the latter was 
governed more by the not unnatural feeling of resentment at the 
vigorous enterprise of the neighbor, in its own territory, 
than by a consistent and farsighted policy of developing the 
resources Of Manchuria. The official conduct of the Chinese here 
has at least evinced a temporary want of self-possession. 
Freight rates were, as has been said, hastily reduced between 
Mukden and Niuchwang. While attempting spasmodically to 
improve the harbor and city of Niuchwang, and the Imperial 
railway itself, and to dredge the Liao,*° much greater efforts 
have been made to extend the railroad northward from 
Sinmintun to Fakuman, and thence to Aigun via Tsitsihar. It 
may be asked whether this plan, in itself worthy of an ambitious 
nation, would have been conceived by the Chinese authorities so 


* Negishi, op. cit. 
“The U. S. Daily C. and T. R. for Oct. 30, 1908, pp. 11, 12. 
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soon as it was, and put to execution so abruptly, had the South 
Manchuria Railway been under China’s own control, or had 
Japan’s policy concerning the latter line been carried out more 
cautiously than it once was. Or would the authors of the 
plan consider it ten years hence as wise and profitable an 
investment as it may have appeared to them? However that 
may be, it was at the first stage of the working of this heroic 
plan of railway extension that the Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments were brought to a bitter dispute with each other. Times 
have already changed since, but the incident is worthy of record 
as an episode typical of a singularly infelicitous period which is 
passing away as quickly as it came. 

3. The Sinmintun-Fakuman railway extension. The contract 
for this extension was concluded between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and a British concern in November, 1907. Against this plan 
Japan entered strong protests repeatedly since August, 1907, but 
China, supported by foreign capitalists and Niuchwang mer- 
chants, as strongly asserted its right to construct the line.‘ 
It will be remembered that the conventional ground for Japan’s 
protest was that the proposed railway would injure the interest 
of the South Manchuria Railway, and was, therefore, in 
defiance of the pledge China herself made in the protocol of the 
conference at Peking in December, 1905. This pledge has been 
quoted in this article, and it has also been shown that it was 
intended to re-state a stipulation of precisely the same import 
made in 1902 between China and Russia, and that similar pro- 
visions occur also in railway agreements China has concluded 
with several other nations, including the Americans. 

The Chinese side contended that the Liao river flowing 
between the South Manchuria Railway and the proposed line 
formed the natural traffic boundary between them; that the 
traffic of Fakuman and its vicinity had always gone via Sin- 

“a The specific objections on the Chinese side against Japan’s protest were 
clearly set forth in the letter of the Niuchwang Chamber of Commerce of 
March 13, 1908, while Japan’s contentions were published by her Government 
in the Tokyo Press on June 11 in the form of an open reply to the letter. 
The Chamber is an organ of foreign merchants at the port. Its letter seems 


to have been addressed to the diplomatic corps at Peking, but the consular 
body at Niuchwang is said to have declined to forward it to the Capital. 
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mintun to Niuchwang and North China, and had never gone 
eastward to the South Manchuria Railway; and that, therefore, 
it could not be said that the proposed line would compete with 
the Japanese railway. To this the Japanese Government replied 
that, as a matter of fact, the Liao was easily crossed, and that 
a large amount of traffic was continually carried across the river 
in carts, especially during the winter months, to Tieling, and 
thence southward by the present railway. As the Mukden traffic 
of the Japanese railroad had been materially injured since the 
competition of the Chinese railway began, so it might likewise 
be assumed that the new line to Fakuman would greatly deflect 
the trade now carried by the South Manchuria Railway. 

It was further maintained by China that the distance between 
the proposed line and the South Manchuria Railway at the 
nearest points was as large as 35 miles, so that the former line 
was not technically in the “neighborhood” of the latter, even if 
it were a competing line, which it was not; and that, therefore, 
in no civilized country could the building of such a new line be 
considered as encroaching upon the traffic sphere of the existing 
line. The Japanese argument that the proposed line would be 
a competing line has already been shown. It was further replied 
that the new railway was not only near, but also parallel, to the 
Japanese line; that the shortest distance between them was, 
instead of 35 miles, 24.8 miles; and that, whereas a mountain 
range might divide the traffic area between two railways only 
ten miles apart, in the locality under discussion, where there was 
no impassable river, and where merchandise had for centuries 
been wont to be transported by human or horse power for long 
distances, the actual economic conditions would make the parallel 
lines really competing. 

Japan also pointed out that both Sinmintun and Fakuman had 
been opened to foreign trade by virtue of her agreement with 
China made simultaneously with the pledge,*! and that the 


“Tt is true that, in the Japanese-Chinese treaty of December 22, 1905 (Addi- 
tional Agreement, Article 1), China agreed to open as soon as practicable the 
following sixteen places in Manchuria to foreign trade: Fang-hwang-chang, 
Liao-yang, Sin-min-tun, Tie-ling, Tung-kiang-tsu, and Fa-ku-man, in the 
Province of Shang-king; Chang-chun, Kirin, Harbin, Ninguta, Hun-chun, and 
San-sin, in the Province of Kirin; and Tsitsihar, Hailar, Aigun, and Manjuri, 
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Mukden-Sinmintun railway was sold over to China by another 
agreement. Japan probably implied that these acts evinced her 
devotion to the “open door” principle and her good will to 
China, and that it was little expected that they would be turned 
to her own injury. 

While, however, Japan appeared technically right in her posi- 
tion, as outlined above, one could yet aver that the construction of 
the proposed railway would serve further to develop the import- 
ant bean-producing region*? which it would tap, even to the 
ultimate interest of Japan herself, the greatest exporter of this 
article. 

Fortunately, the simultaneous change of attitude of Japan and 
China toward each other, which has been evident during the last 
few months, has had its effect on this affair as on other questions 
pending between the two governments. The Fakuman matter 
has been allowed to drop for the present, and it is expected that, 
when it is again time to discuss it, some happy compromise may 
be arrived at between the contentions of the parties. In the 
meantime, the construction of a light railway between Ang- 
ang-ki** and Tsitsihar, less than 20 miles, the contract for which 
was awarded to certain Germans, is far from being completed ;** 
and the entire project of the Sinmintun-Aigun railway, of which 
the Fakuman and the Tsitsihar lines will form sections, will be 
deliberately matured in the minds of the Chinese authorities.* 

The mutual conciliatory spirit which characterizes the present 
Japanese-Chinese relations is further seen in several other 


in the Province of Hei-lung. Russia had, before the war, strongly opposed 
the opening of some of these points, and China herself would have opposed 
that of some others had it not been for the war and the principles which it 
has brought with it. Many of these places are already open, so that they, as 
well as the railways, have made Manchuria, particularly its southern section, 
one of the parts of the Chinese Empire most open to the world’s attention 
and influence—a condition which no one could have dreamed of ten years ago. 

“In 1907 this neighborhood produced about 450,000 bushels of beans for 
export. 

“ This is the site of the Tsitsihar depot on the Eastern Chinese Railway, but 
the old city of Tsitsihar is situated away from it, due to the characteristic 
manner of Russian railway building in Manchuria. 

“The T6-A Dé-bun Kwai for June (p. 44) and Aug. (p. 68), 1908. 

“ Ibid., April (p. 49, 50) and July (p. 49), 1908. 
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matters relating to southern Manchuria. The joint enterprise of 
the two nations in the timber work along the Yalu and its tribu- 
taries, which the Chinese authorities obstructed despite a previous 
agreement, has at last been begun in the best spirit of harmony.** 
The convention regarding a joint laying of the Port Arthur- 
Chefoo cable and the sale to China of those portions of the tele- 
graph lines in southern Manchuria built by Japan during the war 
as extended beyond her railway zone, has been concluded.‘ 
The surveying for the proposed Chang-chun-Kirin railway, 
for the construction of which the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company is to supply one-half of the necessary capital, 
has been amicably completed by Chinese and Japanese engineers, 
and its building under a joint supervision of the two parties 
will soon be begun.*® The Company has consented to carry the 
government salt of China between Niuchwang and Chang-chun 
under specially favorable conditions.*® The most important of 
all, the South Manchuria Railway has even joined hands with 
the Imperial Chinese Railway, in arranging for a thorough traffic 
between Tairen and Peking; for a connected passenger and 
freight service at Mukden, under the same conditions that govern 
the similar Russo-Japanese connection at Chang-chun, the 
Chinese railway agreeing to adjust its time-schedule to that of 
the Japanese; and for a weekly run of express trains with 
sleepers between Mukden and Peking.®® Director Kunisawa, 
representing the Japanese company, was proceeding to Peking™ 
to negotiate further details of joint service with the Chinese 
railway. It is highly interesting to note that the request for an 
understanding along these lines came originally from China, 
which was probably stimulated to this action by the recent con- 
nection effected between the South Manchuria Railway with its 
steamship line to Shanghai and the Eastern Chinese Railway, 
tending to divert passenger traffic between south China and 

“ Ibid., May (p. 66), August (p. 60), and Sept. (p. 40), 1908. The Kokumin 
for Oct. 3 and 7, 1908. 

“On Oct. 12. IJbid., Oct. 13. 

“The T6-A Déd-bun Kwai for April, 1908, p. 51. The Kokumin, Oct. 3. 

“The T6-A Dé-bun Kwai for August, 1908, p. 60. 


” The Kokumin for Oct. 3 and 8, 1908. 
“On October 15. 
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Siberia or Europe from Chinese railways via Peking to the 
Japanese and Russian lines via Tairen.5? Here is an illustration 
of codperation after competition,—a wholesome understanding 
of the parties after a free, independent activity has convinced 
each of the limit of its usefulness and earning capacity. It is 
hoped that the spirit of inconsiderate push on the one side and 
blind reaction on the other, which caused an abnormal amount 
of friction in southern Manchuria only a short time ago, has 
now passed away. 

No impartial person can help feeling a deep sympathy with the 
Chinese authorities for their colossal task of reorganizing the 
political and economic resources of the Empire in general and 
of Manchuria in particular. Observe the heroic effort of Viceroy 
Hsu to colonize frontier regions with Chinese immigrants,** 
as a protective measure against possible aggression of Russia 
and Japan; to extend the Imperial Railway toward Aigun, in 
order to mitigate possible dangers from the Russian and 
Japanese railways ;°* to create a mercantile fleet on the Sungari, 
so as to counteract Russian influence on that river;5> and to 
effect a radical reorganization of the Manchurian finances,*® 
enabling him to carry out these and other equally important 
measures of self-defence and development. He cannot afford, at 
the beginning of this great work, to create unnecessary troubles 
in addition to the enormous difficulties attending it. It now 
seems evident that his perspicacity and Japan’s characteristic 
sympathy for his work and for the better hopes of China have 
measurably tended to increase their mutual understanding. 


2. 


Thus far we have considered only those phases of the 
Japanese policy in southern Manchuria which seemed mainly to 


"The Kokumin for Oct. 3. 

"The 76-A Dé-bun Kwai for April (p. 50), May (pp. 63, 81), June (p. 43), 
and July (p. 48), 1908. 

“For the strong reasons of his objection to the Russian administration in 
the railway zone, see ibid., for June, p. 34. 

* Ibid., May (p. 63) and Sept. (p. 43), 1908. 

“ Ibid., April (pp. 49, 50), May (p. 69), and July (p. 50), 1908. 
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affect China’s interest and pride. There are, however, its other 
features which had a more direct bearing on foreign interests, 
and some of which were adversely criticised in foreign journals. 
These criticisms came mostly from British and American mer- 
chants, whose vested and prospective interests in the Manchurian 
import trade were the largest next to those of the Japanese, and 
from Germans, who were quietly pressing their general trade 
here as in other parts of China. Reports unfavorable to Japan 
were also at one time largely utilized by the Chinese authorities 
for the purpose of furthering their own ends. 

Foreigners’ criticisms of Japan’s policy, though numerous, 
may be reduced to the following two general arguments: that 
the Japanese railway authorities were partial to Japanese imports, 
which were consequently driving out foreign articles from the 
Manchurian market; and that they favored Tairen as the port 
of entry, to the detriment of Niuchwang. 

The charge that Japan discriminated in favor of her own 
imports, so that foreign imports were placed under great dis- 
advantages, involved several points. In the first place, it was 
alleged that the Japanese authorities had delayed unreasonably 
long the opening of the places which should be open to foreign 
trade and residence under treaty agreements, under the pretext 
that these places were still under military occupation; and that, 
nevertheless, they, even before the civil administration replaced 
the military, allowed Japanese merchants to settle, not only in 
the open marts, but also in other places—an act contrary to the 
treaties, and thus enabled them to occupy the market long before 
other foreigners were permitted to come. The fact that the 
Japanese military administration south of Chang-tu was not 
withdrawn until the latter part of 1906, was in accordance with 
the treaty of Portsmouth. It allowed gradually from July of 
the previous year Japanese subjects to settle and start business in 
some ten places,®°? most of which were not treaty marts and some 
of them still are not. There seems to be little doubt as to the 


“It may be noted that these Japanese pioneers in Manchuria loudly com- 
plained of the harsh treatment they received from the army officers. See, 
e.g., the Osako Mainichi for August 28 and 30, 1906. It is not difficult to see 
that the former’s inordinate cupidity was met by the latter’s inflexible justice. 
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illegality of this latter act. Perhaps Japan’s argument was that, 
these places being still under her military occupation, she had the 
right to manage their affairs according to military necessity, but 
it was not known whether her subjects who settled in them were 
withdrawn as soon as the military administration ceased. 
However that may be, Antung was opened to the residence of the 
consuls on May 1, 1906, that is, before the withdrawal of the 
Japanese military rule, and was soon followed by the opening 
of the other treaty ports and marts. 

As for Tairen, it was at first a free port, so that imports and 
exports passed here without the conventional duties charged at 
all the treaty ports. We shall see later that this fact caused a 
considerable alarm at Niuchwang, and, though entirely within 
Japan’s right as a lease-holder, was severely condemned by 
foreign merchants of that port. From July 1, 1907, however, 
Japan voluntarily submitted Tairen to the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs, and henceforth regular duties were charged 
on all merchandise coming from or going into points beyond the 
limits of the leased province.*® 

It was also charged that the South Manchuria Railway had 
a system of rebates, and that while several large cotton manu- 
facturers in Japan had combined and arranged with the great 
concern of Mitsui to handle their Manchurian imports, which 
came within the highest rebate limit, the individual shippers of 


* This preliminary agreement, framed largely after the model of the system 
in practice at Kiaochow, was signed at Peking on May 30, 1907, by the 
Japanese Minister G. Hayashi and the Inspector-General Sir Robert Hart, 
and was to be in force for a year, after which a final agreement would replace 
it. The latter has not yet been concluded. 

There was much complaint on the part of the Japanese merchants at Tairen 
that the Chinese Government delayed the establishment of customs offices at 
Manjuri near the western and Suifang (Ninguta) near the eastern limit of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway in North Manchuria, so that Russian trade at 
Vladivostok had an advantage over Japanese trade at Tairen—a complaint 
precisely similar to that heard at Niuchwang against Tairen before July, 1907. 
The Manjuri and Suifang customs seem to have been opened in February of 
this year, but the duties of the land trade are stated to be lower than those 
of the maritime. See the late Foreign Minister Viscount Hayashi’s statement 
at the House of Representatives on January 28, 1908. Also see the prelimi- 
nary customs agreement between Russia and China in relation to northern 
Manchuria, in the Tsii-shé i-san, No. 51, 1907. 
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American and British cotton goods did not come even within the 
lowest rebate class, and were not allowed to combine their 
cargoes.” It is officially stated that the Company “will allow 
rebates to any one person or firm who pays a sum of freight over 
100,000 yen every year commencing on October 1 and ending on 
September 30 of the following year: 


Over 100,000 and under 150,000 yen .......... cece ee eeees 3% 
“150,000 ° Se Cnevkdewesaseniiweamenens 3Uu% 
** 200,000 excestinsiccnceFinsdis 4% 
** 250,000 -  vccnacends ectenasannsed 4UY% 
“300,000 “ Se o. cacncensaseibanoneene 5% 
** 350,000 - ME” —xtnsesdivavdciaaecacena 5uYu% 
400,000 ™ ME sevcdoenitanccawasewns 6% 
“450,000 . sae cdinsinnmisasardonaa 62% 
NEED bse s4 ones ebgndercans nese neseneCudeneWeaeuei 7%" * 


It is also categorically denied that the system has ever been 
applied partially to any party in violation of the regulation. That 
foreign shippers could not combine their cargoes must have been 
due to the fact that the latter did not come from one concern 
and were not handled by one firm. One may question the 
wisdom of the system, but hardly Japan’s legal right to use it. 
Finally, it should be noted that foreign complainants in 
Manchuria omitted reference to the evident fact that since 
Japan’s railway administration in southern Manchuria began, 
certain items of its import trade from western countries, particu- 
larly from America, had largely increased. The war had driven 
off Russian kerosene oil from Niuchwang and Tairen, and con- 
sequently the import of the American product had greatly 
increased,*! the Sumatra oil being yet unable to compete with it. 


* See the Press reports from Washington, February 19, and from Mukden, 
July 9, 1908. 

“The South Manchuria Railway Company, General Regulations Concern- 
ing Freight, etc. (Tairen, July 1, 1908), p. 22. 

™ From 603,000 gallons in 1902 to 4,738,000 in 1904, and from the average of 
2,312,602 between 1902 and 1906, to 4,452,195 in 1907, at Niuchwang. During 
the first half of the present year, however, there was little import of this 
article, owing probably to the large imports of 1907. See the U. S. C. and 
T. R., Oct. 30, 1908, p. 12. 

“In 1906 343,700 gallons, and in 1907 417,000, at Niuchwang. 
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American flour ruled at the two ports,®* for the Russian flour at 
Harbin, being inferior in color and comparatively high priced, 
could not successfully compete with the American, since Russia no 
longer controlled all the railways south of Harbin.** As for 
tobacco, about which there have been many reports of Japan’s 
unfair rivalry, it was seen that its import at Tairen,® where it 
was larger than at Niuchwang,** was divided between Japanese, 
British-American, Russian and Egyptian manufactures, the pro- 
duct of the British-American Tobacco Company being very popu- 
lar all over Manchuria.** The improvements undertaken by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company had caused it to place 
immense orders of railway supplies in the United States, in pref- 
erence to Great Britain.*® During 1907 there came from 
America into Niuchwang £16,608" worth of railway plant; and 
into Tairen large quantities of cement, about £90,000 of 
manufactured iron, and a large part of the £526,844 of the rail- 
way plant imported there.*° In the last place, let it be remem- 
bered that, in Niuchwang alone, the direct import trade from the 
United States, despite the general depression which has prevailed 
there, showed the enormous increase from the average of £52,995 
in the years 1902-06, to £178,612 in 1906 and 239,572 in 1907. 
Japan’s corresponding figures were 393,570, 383,847, and 
275,666," showing a retrogression. 

“The import of flour, almost entirely American, at Niuchwang and Tairen 
in 1907 was, respectively, £188,377 and 143,048. At the former port, the 
amount imported increased from the average of 139,169 cwts. of the five 
years 1902-06, and 326,641 in 1906, to 477,170 in 1907. The first half of 1908 
showed a temporary decrease. 

“See the Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, p. 5, and No. 4013, p. 5, and the 
Tsii-shé i-san, No. 47 (August 18), 1907, pp. 9, 66. 

“Cigars and cigarettes, £49,783 in 1907, which figure the British consul 
considers smaller than the actual import value. The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 
4013, p. 6. 

“In 1906 £12,586, and in 1907 £19,490, a decline from the average of 1902-06, 
which was £50,826. The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, p. 10. 

" Ibid., No. 4013, p. 6. 

“The reason for this preference was, according to the President of the 
Railway Company, that the Schenectady system had been adopted, and the 
orders had to be filled at once. The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4026, p. 56. 

” Ibid., No. 4000, p. 5. 

® Ibid., No. 4013, pp. 5, 6, 10. See also the U. S. Daily C. and T. Rep., 
April 20, 1908, p. 9. 

"The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, p. 14. 
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All these points will show to the unbiased mind that, whatever 
Japan’s faults during the period of her military occupation, it is 
not conclusively proved that her subsequent activity has 
obstructed the non-Japanese import trade of southern Manchuria. 
The disinterested student cannot resist the conclusion that 
this trade will continue to increase after the improvements of 
the South Manchuria Railway are completed, and when its 
competition with the Imperial Chinese Railway is, as it is 
already beginning to be, made keener and sounder than it has 
once been. The foreign complainants in Manchuria would throw 
important light on this question, if they could show that, but for 
Japan’s presence in southern Manchuria, their import trade here 
would have progressed and would hereafter grow faster.” 

Foreign merchants at Niuchwang complain that Japan is dis- 
criminating in favor of the port of Tairen, which is within her 
leased territory, to the injury of Niuchwang; and that, after thus 
attracting trade to Tairen, she is there discriminating in favor of 
the Japanese imports. It is, in the first place, true that there has 
been a serious commercial depression at Niuchwang,”* as at all 
other ports in China, but it is well known that this was owing 
to complex reasons, and only slightly, if at all, to the competition 
of Tairen.** Even during the first half of 1907, when Tairen 
remained a free port, and the freight rates between it and 
northern points were cheaper than between the same points 
and Niuchwang, the trading at Tairen remained rather quiet, 
its imports being mostly railway suppiies demanded by the South 


= The Japanese officials have been anxious to show that they welcomed all 
legitimate foreign enterprise in the leased and the adjoining neutral territory. 
The Russians and Americans applying for mining privileges near Port Arthur 
have been cheerfully granted them. Regarding an American enterprise near 
Fuchow, the Japanese Foreign Office has intimated that it did not intend to 
act in the exclusive spirit which inspired Russia when she originally made 
China agree not to grant, without her own consent, any economic concession 
to a foreigner in this neutral territory. See the Té-A Dé-bun Kwai for 
August (pp. 67, 68) and September (p. 43), 1908. 

“Gross trade returns at that port for the five years from 1903 to 1907 
inclusive were, respectively, £8,161,000, 7,522,000, 11,056,000, 8,920,000, and 
6,414,000. 

™See Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, pp. 1-2, and No. 4026, pp. 7, 46; and 
the 7 si-shd i-san, Oct. 8 (p. 7), 1907, and Jan. 13 (p. 8), Aug. 13 (pp. 20-21), 
1908, etc. 
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Manchuria Railway.*® The comparative prosperity of Tairen 
after July was largely due to its great physical advantages, and 
to the depression which grew worse at Niuchwang, followed by 
the usual inactivity during the winter months, when the Liao 
and the harbor are frozen. 

Nor is it clear that at Tairen itself the British or American 
import trade was discouraged. British-American tobacco was 
there selling probably cheaper and giving better satisfaction than 
the Japanese; American flour had no strong competitor ;7° 
and the vast amount of railway supplies which have been bought 
by the South Manchuria Railway Company came from the 
United States.77 Special reference must, however, be made to 
the importation of cotton goods at Tairen, for it is herein that 
the Japanese import trade at this port seems to enjoy any decided 
advantage over the British and American. During the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1907, when the port was still free of 
duties, nearly three times as much cotton goods came from Japan 
as from other countries.7* Even in the latter half of 1907, when, 
owing to the serious slump in the cotton manufacture in Japan, 
the import of her articles at Tairen greatly fell off, it still 
amounted to over 60 per cent. of the total imports of the same 
items from all countries.7® Principal causes for Japan’s pre- 


* Ibid., No. 57, 1907, p. 7; U. S. Daily C. and T. R., Mar. 9, 1908, pp. 7-8; 
Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, p. 3. 

* Japanese flour-makers might combine in their effort to develop the Man- 
churian market, but would be far from rivalling American exporters. Cf. 
the T6-A Dé-bun Kwai for Aug., 1908, p. 69; U. S. Daily C. and T. R. for 
Oct. 28 and 30, 1908. 

"Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4013, pp. 5-6. 

* Or, $1,510,000 worth of Japanese goods, as against $567,000 from other 
countries. Sheetings and shirtings only were furnished by Japan to the extent 
of $819,000, and by others, $450,000. The U. S. Daily C. and T. R., March 20, 
1908, p. 10 (Consul Greene). During the eighteen months previous to June 
30, 1907, Japanese imports of cotton goods into Manchuria amounted to 29,000 
bales, compared with 6,000 bales of the American imports during the same 
period. The Osaka Asahi, quoted in the Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4013, p. 7. 

“This may be judged by comparing the dollar values just given with the 
following figures: out of £334,186 worth of cotton yarn and textiles imported 
at Tairen from all countries during 1907, £203,471 came from Japan. See 
also the U. S. Daily C. and T. R. for March 9, April 7, May 8, June 20, etc., 
1908. 

21 
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ponderance in the cotton goods trade at this port must be found 
in the superior organization of her economic forces for manu- 
facture and sale. Raw cotton is carried from China, India, and 
America mostly by Japanese ships subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, and admitted free of duty. Then it is spun and woven by 
cheap labor.“° When the goods go out of the country, banks 
offer facilities,S! and the Government railways and subsidized 
steamships are able to carry them at favorable rates. Several 
of the largest cotton manufacturers have since the war com- 
bined into a great syndicate, which is thus able to regulate pro- 
duction and concentrate its powers for exportation. The 
finished articles of the syndicate are sent to the Manchurian 
agents of the Mitsui Produce Company,—a concern which has 
76 branches in Asia, Australia, Europe and America, employs 
1,300 men, and handled at one time business aggregating 
200,000,000 yen in all parts of the world. The Company enjoys 
in Manchuria an immense credit and exceptional experience and 
facilities. The cooperation with this powerful firm enables the 
syndicate to push its products with great skill, and, when neces- 
sary, even at temporary sacrifices.** This brief description will 
sufficiently show to the careful reader that the entire arrange- 
ment, though still far short of being completely satisfactory to 
Japanese exporters,** is characterized with compactness which 
cannot be easily imitated in other countries. Japan’s growing 
population and enormous financial obligations make it a matter 
of urgent necessity for her to increase her export trade, especially 
of cotton goods. Her efforts to promote their exportation, as 


“In 1906, the eighty-three spinning-mills in Japan worked on the average 
327 days, 22 hours a day, and paid 38 sen to the male and 24 sen to the 
female operative daily. Fin. and Econ. Ann. for 1908, pp. 78-79. These 
figures, however, must be considered together with the actual efficiency of 
labor, which in Japan is still comparatively low in manufacture. 

™ See, e. g., a semi-official statement in the Kokumin for July 19, 1908. 

See Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4013, p. 7; U. S. Daily C. and T. R., Mar. 20 
and June 30, 1908. 

“That the steamship rates cannot be reduced beyond a certain point, and 
that the Government cannot entertain all the applications for State subsidies, 
even in favor of cotton goods exporters, is well illustrated in the actual situa- 
tion in Japan at this moment. See U. S. Daily C. and T. R., Oct. 5, 1908 
(Miller). 
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above described, is, therefore, almost national, and may be 
expected to become even further concentrated as time goes on. 

Side by side with this important condition, it should be noted 
that the great improvements which are vigorously going forward 
at Tairen** and all along the South Manchuria Railway*> must 
tend to facilitate the importation of Japanese cotton goods, while 
at the same time redounding to the benefit of other trading 
nations. The wide gauge traffic just opened may be said to mark 
the beginning of an important era in the management of the 
railway. When the improved facilities of the railway are 
brought to the standard of efficiency set before himself by the 
energetic Baron Goto, many minor complaints from foreigners 
and unfortunate conflicts with the Chinese may be expected to 
disappear. The Imperial Chinese Railway and the port of Niu- 
chwang, also, may be compelled to make the improvements neces- 
sary for their successful competition with the South Manchuria 
Railway and Tairen. 

Add to these conditions the immense advantage which Japan 
derives in Manchuria from her proximity, her racial affinity, and 
her intimate cultural relation to the Chinese customers. All the 
foregoing considerations point to the following two conclusions: 
first, that, in the import trade in southern Manchuria, Japanese 
products, especially cotton goods, will, under the strictest observ- 
ance of the principle of equal treatment of all nations, continue 
to derive a greater benefit from the improvement at Tairen and 
in the South Manchuria Railway than those of other countries; 
and, secondly, that foreign goods will be imported at both ports 
in increasing quantities, as Manchurian resources are developed 
by the competing Japanese and Chinese railways. 

A further consideration of this last point leads us to another 
factor, which, for the good of Manchuria, is far more important 
than any that has been discussed,—the Manchurian export trade. 
Both at Niuchwang and Tairen, the export trade value has been 


“In 1907, Tairen handled cargoes aggregating over 500,000 tons. Improve- 
ments will be made, so as to enable the handling of twice this amount, and 
for this purpose 10,000,000 yen will be expended during five years. 

“For example, for several depots to be built at Tairen, Port Arthur, Muk- 
den, Changchun, etc., 1,500.000 yen will be expended during the present fiscal 
year. 
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far smaller than the import.®® It is obvious that no healthy 
increase in the latter may be expected without a corresponding 
growth of the former. This may be possible only when Man- 
churia can offer larger quantities of her exports than she now 
can, and when there is an increasing demand for them. The 
staple products of Manchuria for export have always been beans 
and bean-cakes, which together formed 73 and 75 per cent. 
of the total export value at Niuchwang in 1906 and 1907, and 
78 per cent. of that in Tairen in 1907. These products go pri- 
marily to Japan, she taking, in 1907, 78 per cent. of the bean- 
cakes exported from Niuchwang, and 46 per cent. of the beans 
and 94 per cent. of the bean-cakes from Tairen. The balance 
is taken by China, so that Japan is the only foreign country 
demanding these staple articles. She has, moreover, been taking 
them in increasing quantities. Her importation of beans 
increased from 5,328,000 yen in I9O0I to 10,405,000 yen in 1907, 
and that of bean-cakes from 8,109,000 to 21,042,000 in the same 
period. Of these figures, imports from China, that is, mainly 
from Manchuria, made up, in beans, more than 52 per cent. in 
both years, and, in bean-cakes, 85 per cent. in Ig01 and 93 per 
cent. in 1907, the actual increase in value during the interval 
being 93 per cent. for beans and 183 per cent. for bean-cakes.*? 
On the Manchurian side, also, the export of these products has 
increased from about £40,000 in 1889 to £3,042,000 in 1907,°* or 
from less than 3,500,000 piculs in 1880 to nearly 9,000,000 in 
1903.°° The conclusion is inevitable that the growth of the Man- 

“At Tairen, the imports and exports in 1907 were, respectively, 28,923,000 
and 14,570,000 yen—nearly 2 to 1. Fin. and Econ. Ann. for 1908, append., 
p. 14. At Niuchwang, the corresponding figures were, in 1906, £6,044,000 and 
2,798,000, and, in 1907, 3,455,000 and 2,883,000. In the latter year the imports 
were abnormally small. The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4000, p. 4. At the latter 
port, the imports have always exceeded the exports since 1901. 


* Calculated from figures in the Fin. and Econ. Ann. for 1908, p. 19. 

See Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs...Decennial Reports... .1882-91, 
pp. I-40. 

” The Br. Dip. Con. Rep., Nos. 4000 and 4013. 

Ch. I. M. C., Statistical Series, No. 2, Customs Gazette, Nos. 49-52, and 
Returns of Trade...1907, Part Il., Vol. 1. In 1907, the corresponding figures, 
for special reasons, decreased to 6,230,000. One picul is equivalent to 133% |bs. 
avoir. Prices of these articles have risen several times during the interval. 
Three piculs of beans, e. g., sold at 3.09 taels at Niuchwang in 1893, at 9.07 
in 1905, and still considerably higher now. Negishi, op. cit., V. 98-99, etc. 
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churian exportation has been mainly due to the increasing 
demand in Japan. How much the economic life in southern 
Manchuria has been stimulated by this demand may be inferred 
from the fact that, despite the poor bean crop in 1907, which was 
estimated as 30 per cent. smaller in all southern Manchuria than 
in the average year, the increased acreage of bean cultivation 
enabled the producers to place on the market nearly 15 per 
cent. more beans than usual.*° The actual production for export 
is calculated to have increased from less than 12,500,000 bushels 
in 1900 to 22,500,000 in 1907. From these data one may argue 
that Japan’s demand for the Manchurian staples must powerfully 
tend to increase the purchasing power of the inhabitants of for- 
eign imports, or, in other words, a sound growth of the Man- 
churian import trade must in a large measure depend upon its 
export trade with Japan. We have thus arrived at an important 
conclusion, which seems to be entirely lost sight of by writers 
on Manchuria. 

As for Japan herself, the importance of the increasing com- 
munity of interest between her and Manchuria becomes all the 
more evident when it is remembered that the chief articles of 
exchange between them are cotton goods on the one side, and 
beans and bean-cakes on the other,—all necessaries of life, and 
not wares of luxury. 

From these considerations it also follows that Japan, being the 
almost sole foreign buyer of the chief Manchurian exports, must 
have advantage, in pushing her imports into this country, over 
other nations who buy nothing from Manchuria. In 1907, 
Japan exported from Niuchwang merchandise to the value of 
7,302,703 haikwan taels, or nearly 95 per cent. of the entire 
export trade of the port, as compared with only 5 taels worth 
exported to the United States. Nor is it unnatural that Japan 
should, as she does, seek to send out her Manchurian purchases 
from Tairen, in preference to Niuchwang,®! and, consequently, 


"The Tsii-shé i-san, Nov. 3, 1907. 

"This is true especially during the winter months, when the trade at Niu- 
chwang dwindles almost to nothing. During the first quarter of the present 
year, beans and bean-cakes, respectively, were exported from the two ports to 
the following amounts: 907 and 105,459 piculs from Niuchwang, and 875,140 
and 994,248 piculs from Tairen. One picul = 133% Ibs. avoir. 
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for this important additional reason, command greater facilities 
than other nations in the import trade, also, at Tairen. 

The American Vice-Consul-General of Mukden, Mr. C. J. 
Arnell, urging tliat his countrymen take an active part in the 
exportation of wild silk goods from Manchuria, makes the fol- 
lowing cogent remarks: “American firms should in this man- 
ner,’ says he, “become direct purchasers from Manchuria, and 
as such enjoy proportionately greater advantages as sellers 
thereto. At present, the trade of the United States with this 
territory is entirely one-sided. It sells but does not buy, and 
this fact constitutes one of the principal causes which are 
destined to handicap American sellers in competition with Japan, 
which purchases practically the entire output of bean-cake, Man- 
churia’s most important export. If, therefore, American manu- 
facturers could arrange to buy a larger proportion of wild silk— 
the export ranking second in importance—this disadvantage would 
most likely diminish. In order fully to enjoy the benefits which 
might result to the import trade into Manchuria of American 
products from an increase such as mentioned in the export trade 
therefrom it would be almost necessary that American merchants 
establish branches here, and combine in their business the export 
of the products of wild silk to the United States with the import 
of cottons, flour, oil, and other goods therefrom. This is what 
the Japanese are doing in the trade between Japan and Man- 
churia, and with marked success; they sell their piece goods 
and miscellaneous articles largely to the same Chinese merchants 
from whom they buy the bean-cake.’’®? It was recently reported 
from Tairen that certain Americans were planning to export 
beans from that port.®* Nothing can be more conducive to the 
permanent interest of the United States in Manchuria than an 
active promotion of its export trade of the latter’s staples. 

It now belongs to us to point out another feature in the export 
trade of Manchuria which is not generally known, namely, the 
Russian competition at Vladivostok with the Japanese trade at 
Tairen. The British Vice-Consul at the latter port, Mr. H. G. 
Parlett, puts the matter succinctly :—“In the north of Manchuria, 
around Harbin, and also at Vladivostok, large quantities of bean- 


"U.S. Daily C. and T. R., Oct. 23, 1908, p. 6. 
“The Kokumin, Oct. 3, 1908. 
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cake are now being manufactured for export, and Japanese con- 
sumers can fall back on these if the south Manchurian product 
fails. Not only are the Harbin and Vladivostok cakes cheaper, 
but the transport service also ensures a more punctual delivery 
than can be hoped for at present at Tairen.”®* The Eastern Chi- 
nese Railway Company has come into an greement with the Rus- 
sian East Asiatic Steamship Company to make a through rate 
from Harbin to Vladivostok by rail and thence by water to Jap- 
anese ports so low as to enable the Manchurian products to be 
transported to Japan more cheaply than through Tairen.*® The 
Russian Volunteer Fleet has also started, under a government sub- 
sidy, a direct steamship communication between Vladivostok and 
certain Japanese and Chinese ports.°® We need not tarry to dis- 
cuss the rate question in detail, or the relation of the Steamship 
Company with the Volunteer Fleet, and the mooted question about 
the port as a “free port,” and its bearing upon the competition 
between Vladivostok and Tairen. We may merely say that the 
competition is as inevitable between them, and should conduce 
as much to the improvement of both, as the rivalry between 
Tairen and Niuchwang. That here also, as in the other case, 
there are prospects of sound cooperation between the competing 
railways, of which Vladivostok and Tairen are respective ter- 
mini, is shown by the arrangement lately made by them to begin 
a through passenger traffic between Shanghai and Harbin via 
Tairen and Chang-chun. This is one fruit of the recent visit to 
St. Petersburg of Baron Got6d, then President of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. Beginning with the present year, 
there will be an annual conference of railroad authorities of 
Russia and Japan to discuss questions of joint railway and 
steamship services of the two nations in the East. 

We hasten to conclude that the export trade of Manchuria, 
of which Japan controls by far the greater part, will hereafter go 
out from the three main exits, namely, Niuchwang, Tairen, and 


“Br. Dip. Con. Rep., No. 4013, p. 4. During the first quarter of the present 
year, beans and bean-cakes exported from Niuchwang, Tairen, and Vladivos- 
tok, were, respectively, 14,181,000, 249,251,000, and 59,040,000 Ibs. avoir. The 
Tsii-shé i-san, July 23, 1908. 

“The Tsii-shd i-san, Jan. 18, 1908, pp. 69-71. 

" Ibid., April 18, p. 74; U. S. Daily C. and T. R., Oct. 20, 1908 (Ragsdale), 
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Vladivostok, each, as the gate of an important railway system, 
having peculiar advantages over the others. A sound codpera- 
tion of the three systems, based upon a fair and open competition 
among themselves, which seemed at one time in danger of a pre- 
mature failure, seems at last tolerably well assured for the 
future. 


The Manchurian question is extremely complex, and possesses 
many other features than have been discussed, as, for example, 
mining, forestry, frontier trade with Mongolia, Siberia, and 
Korea, the Chien-tao affair, and others. Enough perhaps has 
been said, however, to prove all of the arguments stated at the 
beginning of this paper. After all has been said, it seems fair 
to conclude that the future of the Manchurian situation, the out- 
come of which must in any event affect the welfare of millions 
of people, will largely depend, on the one hand, upon Japan’s 
candid management of her affairs in the extremely delicate posi- 
tion she has inherited from Russia in southern Manchuria, and, 
on the other, upon an intelligent and disinterested understanding 
of the situation by the civilized world. If both should unfor- 
tunately fail, disastrous events might perchance occur, breaking 
the peace of the Orient, altering the destinies of empires, and 
retarding the progress of a large part of mankind. No respon- 
sible person would be a party to the bringing about of such 
calamitous consequences. Yet, it is regrettable to note, danger- 
ous elements are absent neither in Japan, in China, nor in the 
United States. So far as concerns Japan, however, it is reassur- 
ing to observe that there are two considerations which may be, if 
anything is, sufficient to prevent the nation from taking false 
steps at this critical juncture. One is the remarkable catholicity 
of temper of the Japanese people, which has rarely permitted 
them to stultify themselves in any serious manner for any great 
length of time, but which has time and again in their long career 
saved them from plunging into national perils. The other is 
their great capacity for self-discipline, which, for one thing, 
enables the authorities in a large degree to control and educate 
the sentiment of the people, when principles are set before them 
which convincingly appeal to their reason. 


K. ASAKAWA. 
Yale University. 
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MONG the charitable agencies of our day, none has been 
directed with greater intelligence than that which goes by 
the name of charity organization. In fact, so far as leadership 
and authoritative opinion can find recognition in the field of 
philanthropy, they have fallen to the representatives of this 
movement. The charity organization societies of our larger cities, 
rather than any class of academic or bureaucratic authorities, to 
an increasing extent are regarded as our experts in all matters 
pertaining to the alleviation of distress. 

To describe such a significant movement and indicate its drift 
would be an attractive task, but also one confronted with peculiar 
difficulties. The activities of the charity organization societies 
have become so varied, their relations to other organizations so 
many and intimate, that an adequate account of their work would 
traverse the entire field of modern charity. It is proposed in this 
paper to consider only certain aims and activities that may be 
said to be distinctive of these societies, and with a fair degree 
of historical accuracy may be regarded as constituting their 
original, first program. In the course of time other things have 
been added, and in the current literature of the movement these 
features sometimes assume larger dimensions than the original, 
distinctive ones. These original purposes, however, have not been 
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lost sight of, but the activities to which they have given rise, pro- 
ceeding quietly and without intermission, make up a large part of 
the routine work of charity organization societies. 

In its inception, the chief aim of the movement was not to 
establish another charity of the kind already existing in great 
numbers, but rather to furnish a means of utilizing and directing 
these charities; not to promote increased giving so much as to 
make more effective what was being given. The leaders of the 
movement had observed the wasteful, harmful character of the 
philanthropic work carried on by a host of individuals, churches, 
and organizations, both private and public, operating without 
reference to, or knowledge of, one another. In the absence of 
cooperation there was a frequent overlapping of functions, and, 
in general, the distribution of funds and efforts between the 
different charitable needs of any community had grown up ina 
haphazard and uneconomical fashion. To keep well-meaning 
people from working at cross-purposes there was needed in each 
city some central directing agency. 

In the aim to make themselves such a directing power, the 
charity organization societies have adopted the following meth- 
ods: (1) Investigation of the circumstances and character of 
applicants for, or proposed recipients of, assistance; (2) a record 
of information so obtained, and the communication of this infor- 
mation, or of advice based upon it, to those giving assistance; 
(3) the persuasion of relief givers (a) to avail themselves of 
the services of the charity organization society in receiving the 
information and guidance necessary to an effective use of their 
charitable funds, and (b) to report to this society the aid they 
are giving; (4) care and supervision by a C. O. S.1 agent of 
individuals and families during the time they are being assisted, 
until their need and the danger of immediate relapse into distress 
are over; (5) the establishment of relief stations, such as way- 
farers’ lodges and woodyards, or of municipal lodging-houses, 
in which temporary relief, accompanied by a work test, can be 
given, pending an investigation of the case, and to which homeless 


*This abbreviation for Charity Organization Society is so convenient and 
in such constant use among charity workers that it has been adopted in these 


pages. 
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applicants can be referred; (6) the prevention of professional 
mendicancy and fraudulent charities, by warning the public 
against “fakes,” and by assisting in the arrest and conviction 
of beggars. 

The methods stated above are obviously part of a well-con- 
sidered plan of making existing charity more effective. In addi- 
tion to these there was usually put forward, in the original pro- 
gram, a feature less obviously part of the main purpose, but 
sufficiently important and characteristic to be included in the 
summary; this feature is (7) the institution of the “friendly 
visitor,” whose function is to guide and befriend, but not to give 
material aid. The aim in this was to establish friendly relations 
between members of the better situated classes and the assisted 
families and individuals. The fact that the visitor is not one of 
the regularly employed force of the society distinguishes his (or 
more usually her) work from the supervision of the case by a 
C. O. S. agent, mentioned above (4). 

A statement of some of the ideals of the movement as formu- 
lated by one of its most progressive representatives? may help to 
make clear the purpose of the above machinery. These ideals are: 
(1) “A community in which there are no professional beggars 
whatever, because every citizen will have given his adherence to 
some plan from which giving ignorantly to strangers is absolutely 
discarded. . . . For the achievement of this reform there 
is necessary intelligent codperation among departments of police, 
correction and charities, the church (and especially the missions), 
the relief agencies, the individual citizens and the domestic 
servants.” (2) “A democracy of neighborly service. It enlists 
the largest possible number of willing workers, making no unrea- 
sonabledemands . . .  contenting itself with the amount of 
time which every well-rounded, successful citizen desires to give 
to his less fortunate or less skilful neighbors. It makes a place 
for such men and women to work effectively and intelligently.” 
(3) “Until all relief to strangers disappears, a central registration 
of such relief as has to be given from organized relief funds, 
including church funds, or by individuals, except what is given to 


* Organization of Charity: Report of Committee by E. T. Devine, in Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1899. 
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those who occupy such a personal relation to the giver as to 
make it certain that the aid is not duplicated.” (4) An “honest 
investigation into the real character of every applicant for assist- 
ance . . .. in order to find out whether the trouble is one 
that can be remedied by outsiders, and if this is determined 
affirmatively, then to supply data for ascertaining what the treat- 
ment should be, and who should administer it.” 

With the above statement of C. O. S. methods and ideals we 
may proceed to the main purpose of the discussion, namely: to 
show that the realization of the distinctive aims of the C. O. S. 
movement depends on conditions not adequately provided in the 
C. O. S. program, and which, in fact, charity organization socie- 
ties cannot, in themselves, provide. The writer’s aim in pointing 
out these conditions is not to find fault with what these societies 
are doing, or even to imply that such a partial realization of their 
ideals as is, at present, possible is without value, but by calling 
attention to factors neglected in the C. O. S. point of view, to 
contribute to a clearer conception of what is involved in the 
problem of poor-relief. 

What then are the conditions of complete success in the appli- 
cation of the methods and the realization of the ideals of this 
movement? Most essential, plainly, to the success of the program 
is the cooperation of all important relief givers, in other words, 
the support of the general public. As long as this is lacking the 
cunning mendicant will make his rounds and the regulated courses 
of treatment prescribed by the charity organization society will 
continue to be disturbed by uncontrolled forces from without. A 
willingness on the part of the public to be guided by the society 
implies, however, comprehension and approval of its methods. 
That such a position of influence has not yet been reached is 
obvious, when in our larger cities pastors of churches, whose 
duties involve the frequent relief of distress, are ignorant of 
C. O. S. principles, and sometimes of the existence of the society 
representing these principles. A difficult educational task, there- 
fore, confronts the charity organizations. A large and ever- 
shifting population must be converted to the C. O. S. point of 
view. For the majority concern over problems of relief is occa- 
sional only, and intermittent. What they have learned will 
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easily be forgotten. Moreover, the educational tasks will seed 
to be performed again and again, because of that incessant move- 
ment of urban population, which prevents all local knowledge or 
interests outside of business relations and the favorite amuse- 
ments. When one considers finally the difficulty of overcoming 
human inertia, and the reluctance to depart from the easy habits 
of giving fostered by centuries of Christian teaching, the serious- 
ness of the task confronting charity organization societies is 
apparent. An obstacle to the attainment of C. O. S. ideals more 
serious than these external difficulties, is the fact that some of 
the methods, and still more some of the ideals of charity organi- 
zation, are of such a character as inevitably to arouse opposition 
in reputable and influential quarters. In fact under present condi- 
tions it is creating obstacles for itself. An examination of this 
phase of the subject is especially needed, and will throw light on 
the limitations of the C. O. S. movement, and the deficiencies of 
a purely C. O. S. system of poor-relief. 

In the first place, there is often bitter complaint of long delays 
under C. O. S. administration, in getting relief to those in distress. 
The great machinery moves slowly, and sometimes comes to a 
standstill. Investigation, the first step taken in dealing with a 
case, requires time, even when there are no blunders in regard to 
addresses and failures to find a home. Relief agencies asked by 
a charity organization society to assume the care of a case may, 
in their turn, be delayed. Office hours come to an end, and holi- 
days intervene. Long hours, perhaps whole days, pass after some 
philanthropist has called the attention of the society, by letter or 
telephone, to a case of distress, before assistance arrives. Sympa- 
thizer and “case” are kept waiting in ignorance of what decision 
has been made, fearing that the whole matter has been dropped or 
overlooked. Mental suffering grows more acute, even though 
the actual situation should become no worse. A sympathetic wit- 
ness of such distress is not likely to become an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of C. O. S. methods. The dangers of delay, of course, are 
recognized by charity organization societies, and so far as their 
excess of duties permits, they will strive to overcome all difficul- 
ties. The hope may be entertained that, with a better understand- 
ing of the principles of rational relief and a greater confidence 
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in C. O. S. methods on the part of the public, the occasionally 
inevitable delays will less often give rise to criticism. 
More fundamental occasions of antagonism to the methods of 
charity organizations are presented by certain ideas held by the 
leaders of the movement. There is, first, their attitude on the 
question of investigating the private circumstances of those in 
distress. Holding intelligent treatment to be impossible without 
diagnosis, they are disposed to insist on some investigation of 
every case. At this point doubts arise. Is such investigation 
necessary? Some knowledge of the character and circumstances 
of the applicant for charity is needed, if there is to be intelligent 
treatment. This may, at times, be gained at a glance, or the 
necessary facts may be revealed by the mere willingness to accept 
relief under certain conditions. It is not necessary that a uni- 
form method of probing into private affairs be used in every 
case. Investigation is at best a necessary evil—an offense to the 
pride of the investigated. There are, of course, some who have 
little pride left. If charity had to deal with a class of hereditary 
paupers only, investigation might proceed without regard to 
“feelings.” If society were divided into castes, and the poor were 
resigned to a lot from which there was no escape, investigation 
might be submitted to by them as one of the inscrutable ways 
of the social gods above them. The survival or emergence of 
democratic tendencies and ideals even among the poorest in large 
cities, the presence among the destitute of persons who were once 
self-supporting, will continue to make prying investigations an 
offense and a cause of opposition to the methods of charity organ- 
ization. Tact and skill may somewhat soften the offensiveness of 
a visit of investigation. A stupid individual or family may be 
charmed by the investigator, and fail to see that what appear to 
be friendly inquiries are investigation in disguise. It will be a 
strangely stupid and callous person, however, who will not, after 
the visit is made, ponder its meaning and feel the stings of sus- 
picious pride. There is but one justification of investigation that 
can be offered to the self-respecting poor and their sympathizers, 
and that is the plea of something exceptional and peculiar in the 
individual case. This, of course, could not apply to the majority 
of cases in any community that has a large amount of destitu- 
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tion. It follows that investigation to be made at all acceptable to 
persons of sensibility must be an exceptional device applied under 
exceptional circumstances. Such restriction of investigation, 
however, would make rational poor relief impossible, unless there 
be found some satisfactory means of providing for the majority 
of the destitute by uniform, easily understood, and generally 
known methods, and methods that in themselves constitute a test 
and sift out the impostor. The development of saving and insur- 
ance among the poor, general medical aid to all in sickness, ade- 
quate provision for the victims of accidents, and large scale 
measures of dealing with the unemployed and with the aged poor 
are possibly some of the methods by which large classes could be 
taken out of the scope of charity organization methods. In oppo- 
sition to C. O. S. ideals as a more desirable ideal might be offered : 
(1) For the majority of the destitute, uniform, large-scale meas- 
ures which become the established expectation and chance for all 
with that equality in treatment which satisfies the popular “sense 
of justice,” and (2) for the minority in peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances, the probing, intimate way of charity organization. 
This ideal may wait long for its realization, and is, perhaps, 
impracticable. Until it is realized, however, the employment of 
the method of investigation will continue to excite hostility and 
prevent the hearty cooperation of the general public with the 
aims of associated charity. In short, the attempt to apply this 
C. O. S. method rigorously to all cases defeats its own ends. 
Similar views are suggested when we consider the individual- 
ized treatment that is based upon and follows the investigations. 
The most careful, time-consuming inquiry into the condition of 
a “case” cannot entirely eliminate from the subsequent treatment 
blunders of the kind that awaken doubts of the wisdom of organ- 
ized charity. And he who doubts, it may be added, easily gives 
_ way to those charitable impulses that are always on the point of 
revolt against the restraints imposed by C. O. S. principles. 
Cooperation with organized charity will be at an end so far as he 
is concerned. Investigation is no safeguard against mistakes in 
subsequent treatment, because it reveals objective factors only. 
For the future of the individual under treatment, personal abilities 
and potentialities of will are the important and usually decisive 
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factors. These cannot be grasped by the most laborious investi- 
gation. They are matters of faith rather than of knowledge. 
Nor can we escape the conclusion that a human personality with 
its entire environment is too complex for any outsider to take 
charge of, playing, as it were, the part of Providence. The ideal 
of individualization, so much preached to-day, is an ideal for 
gods rather than for erring humanity. It is not denied, of course, 
that charity organization societies have managed cases with strik- 
ing success. Making many guesses, they often hit upon the right 
course. Nor need we deny that much depends on the personality 
of the C. O. S. agent. The mysterious action of personality upon 
personality may accomplish miraculous reforms. Such cases, 
however, are to be attributed to the person, and not to the organ- 
ization and its principles. In fact, personal influence is as easily 
hindered as aided by definite principles and rules of action. A 
strong character employing “unscientific” methods will achieve 
more than a commonplace adept in the most approved devices. 
Nor can it be denied that often the nature of the case will demand 
detailed and prolonged, or, in a word, individualized treatment. 
In such instances the difficulty must be faced. The writer pro- 
tests, however, against individualization as an ideal to be followed 
in all cases. It is for the exceptional cases alone. The ideal for 
the great majority is a uniform method that disregards individual 
peculiarities—a method to which the individual must and can 
adjust himself. As long as C. O. S. methods of treatment are 
applied to a multitude of cases, blunders will occur and antag- 
onisms will be aroused. Not until it is understood that charity 
organization societies deal with exceptional and peculiar cases 
only will critics make allowances for the inevitable mistakes. 

The conflict of the present ideals of charity organization with 
popular feeling appears again when we consider their efforts to 
prevent mendicancy. Something they have done to lessen street 
begging in the larger cities and an almost complete abolition of 
begging is temporarily possible in the smaller cities. The extreme 
rigor of police activity necessary to a total suppression of begging, 
however, cannot last, and has never continued long in American 
communities. The fear that some not entirely unworthy person 
may be persecuted will cause police authority to relax, and the 
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first industrial depression that throws thousands of laborers out 
of employment will lead to an abandonment of this method of 
fighting mendicancy. The method of suppression affords, after 
all, only a local solution of the problem of professional mendi- 
cancy. If successful in ridding a community of beggars, it is by 
causing them to move on to plague some other locality. Applied 
simultaneously all over the country, it might make the life of 
the beggar somewhat less attractive, might turn some to steady 
industry, and some to crime. Such continued and general sever- 
ity, however, is an impossibility. The inveterate belief of the 
public that worthy but unfortunate men may be “on the road,” 
must be reckoned with. As long as this belief persists, the police 
will connive at begging, and the public will continue to give to 
the beggar on the street and at the door. Nor is this firmly- 
rooted belief of the public to be dispelled by argument and figures, 
or by picturesque tales of a disreputable trampdom. In times of 
industrial depression, at least, it contains a measure of truth. 
Whether right or wrong, however, the notion will not give way 
until measures have been taken on a scale sufficiently large to 
become known to the public, to give work to all who will accept 
it. In order to convince the public that there is no longer any 
excuse for begging, such measures would have to be in excess, 
rather than fall short of what is necessary. Such attempts to 
establish a “right to labor’ would involve great, and possibly 
insuperable difficulties. It is not proposed to discuss these here. 
Until the problem of the unemployed is solved in some way, 
however, the problem of mendicancy cannot be solved, and char- 
ity organization societies in aiming to drive out the professional 
beggar, make enemies and limit their own usefulness. If they 
cannot decide to give up entirely the hunting down of beggars, 
they would at least do well to confine themselves to the pursuit of 
exceptionally fraudulent and offensive specimens. 

In addition to possible or imaginary cases of worthy unem- 
ployed, the existence of the aged poor constitutes an obstacle to the 
hearty acquiescence of the general public in the charity organi- 
zation program. ‘The generally recognized absence of adequate 
means of dealing with this class will keep the public from refus- 


ing a dole to the aged beggar. It may be doubted whether the 
22 
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aged beggar is a great evil, and whether anything except a repu- 
tation for hardness of heart is gained by persecuting him. He is 
an unpleasant symptom, not a cause of social disease. He is 
not an effectively bad example to the young. His ways are 
not attractive nor likely to excite emulation. Furthermore, he is 
too old to get employment, and too old to be reformed. To dis- 
cipline him, to drive him into the almshouse—against which he 
entertains a strong and perhaps unreasonable prejudice—or to 
force him for support upon unwilling and unkind relatives, would 
require greater harshness than our generation can be expected 
to show. The able-bodied younger persons sometimes found 
gaining a parasitic living from an aged mendicant should be 
ferreted out and disciplined. As for the aged beggar himself, 
why not let him ply his trade unmolested? An effort to persuade 
the public to give to the aged alone might meet with some success. 
The attempt to dissuade from giving to any beggar whatever 
will certainly fail, while continued persecution of the aged 
and decrepit may convert the persisting doubts and misgivings in 
regard to regulated and “scientific” charity, into strong dislike 
and active opposition. 

The aim to bring together rich and poor and establish relations 
of friendship between them by means of the “friendly visitor” 
involves another ideal of charity organization which experience 
calls in question. This ideal is not so obviously certain to arouse 
antagonism as some of those discussed in the preceding pages, 
but like them gives significant indication of an inadequate recog- 
nition of popular opinion and prejudice, and especially of the 
point of view of the poor. Although most of the societies have 
had difficulty in finding able and willing visitors, and many have 
almost given up the institution for this reason, they have not been 
willing to renounce the ideal. There are lessons in their failure 
that they have not read, and their ideal is impracticable. Some- 
thing might be gained if charity organization societies could 
enroll, as volunteer visitors, intelligent working men and women, 
residents of the poorer districts, organizing and extending thus 
the neighborly service and rough charity of the poor, and gaining 
a connecting link between the aristocratic supporters of these 
societies and the poorer neighborhoods in which they aim to do 
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their work. Such a corps of visitors might diminish the dispo- 
sition of the working classes to regard charity organization as 
patronizing and meddling in character. Democratic friendly vis- 
iting of this kind, however, has not been cultivated. The visitors 
have been of the more well-to-do classes. The knowledge and 
experience gained by them as a result of their intrusion into the 
homes of the poor have often been spoken of in appreciative 
terms. Whether the poor who have been made the object of 
experiment have also been benefited, it would be in most 
cases difficult to judge. The small success that has attended the 
effort to establish friendly visiting may be regarded as evidence 
that continued friendly intercourse between rich and poor is possi- 
ble in exceptional cases only, and cannot be forced by artificial 
means. In a society in which substantial equality of social con- 
ditions prevailed, neighborly visits to the unfortunate might be 
free from constraint and distrust. In a society divided into rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, bathed and unbathed, the 
only satisfactory relation conceivable between classes is that of 
forbearance, and the mutual respect of strong class organizations, 
the recognition of class by class, but not the social intercourse of 
individuals of different classes. We are usually not on pleasant 
calling terms with those outside the limits of our own class. Only 
those occupying some exceptional social position, those whose 
well-known, recognized duties involve visiting the poor in their 
homes—the priest and the physician, for example—can make 
such visits without assuming a false and artificial position. The 
salaried visitors of a charity organization society, as distinguished 
from the volunteers and amateurs—selected, tactful, experienced 
workers—may sometimes become, in the course of years, familiar 
and beloved figures in a neighborhood and win a general recog- 
nition of their right to call on all who are in trouble. Strangers 
are not welcome. The failures and successes of charity organi- 
zation are a continual demonstration of the value of the expert 
and specialist in the delicate problems of poor relief, and of the 
bungling worthlessness of the lay worker. The really successful 
and effective part of C. O. S. activity can be attributed almost 
entirely to the salaried workers. These must adjust themselves 
to conditions. They are performing a duty, not playing with a 
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fad. They can be controlled and instructed. The volunteer 
worker, on the other hand, in this land of self-sufficiency and 
scorn for narrow specialists, will not submit to direction. He is 
conferring a favor by his voluntary service, and you may not 
look a gift horse in the mouth. In some of the cities of Germany 
it appears to have been possible to organize and control a fairly 
large and almost satisfactory corps of unpaid visitors to the 
poor. The German respect for authority and specialized knowl- 
edge has doubtless contributed to this. The people of this country 
still need to learn the value of experience and specialization in 
dealing with the details of poor-relief. Possibly, therefore, the 
greatest service charity organization societies are rendering to-day 
is their constant demonstration of the superiority of salaried 
experts over amateurs and volunteers. It is by the way in which 
these societies are doing their work, rather than by their theories 
about it, that they are leading the way to a better understanding 
of the question of poor-relief. 

In bringing this paper to a close it may be well to restate 
briefly the principal views put forward in the preceding pages, 
or suggested by the course of the discussion : 


(1) The realization of the distinctive aims of charity organi- 
zation depends on the good-will and cooperation of all important 
relief givers, or, in other words, of the general public. 

(2) To secure this cooperation some C. O. S. methods and 
ideals need to be modified: 


(a) It must be realized that detailed investigation of private 
affairs and individualization of treatment cannot be applied to 
all cases, but are properly applicable only to a peculiar minority. 
For the majority, uniform and generally known methods must 
be found, and methods which probably cannot be initiated by the 
charity organizations themselves. 

(b) Such comprehensive uniform methods are necessary to 
take the larger part of the problem of the unemployed and of 
the aged poor out of the scope of C. O. S. methods. Upon the 
solution of the question of the unemployed and of the aged poor 
especially, depends the realization of C. O. S. ideals. 

(c) The persecution of street beggars should be made a 
very subordinate part of C. O. S. activity. The aged beggar 
should be let alone entirely. 
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(3) The whole machinery of poor-relief, both public and 
private, should be made adequate to times of industrial depres- 
sion as well as those of prosperity. The breakdown of all ordi- 
nary methods at such times undoes all the educational work of 
more prosperous periods. 

(4) Personal work among the poor at their homes should be 
left entirely to experienced salaried workers. Success depends 
on an adequate supply of experienced agents. 


It appears, then, that the original C. O. S. program, taken by 
itself, is subject to certain limitations. In recent years the work 
has branched out in other directions, yet these added activities, 
valuable though they be, have by no means supplied the condi- 
tions necessary to complete success. With these conditions ful- 
filled (especially some large-scale, uniform methods of dealing 
with the aged poor and the unemployed), charity organization in 
a modified form would find its place in a larger scheme. The 
measures suggested above present great and peculiar difficulties, 
but it is to be hoped that they will not be evaded. If they should 
prove to be insuperable, the problem of poor-relief will take on 
another face. Prematurely pessimistic views, however, ought 
not to stand in the way of an adequate consideration of the 
problem presented. 


G. A. KLEENE. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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ITH this article a statistical investigation and study is 
completed, unique of its kind and perhaps possible only 

for the single body of men, the graduates of Yale College from 
1701 to 1886, with which the article deals. It is certainly very 
doubtful if there is any other equally numerous body of educated 
men, aggregating over 8,000 individuals, and extending over 
the space of two centuries, whose lives have been followed with 
equal perseverance and accuracy and whose vital statistics in 
consequence would exhibit an equal degree of correctness and 
reliability. The first portion of the study was published by the 
present writer in the Yale Alumni Weekly of June 19, 1907, and 
covered the classes 1867-1886. The sources for the statistics 
then published were the vigintennial records of those classes: 
that is, each class was followed for twenty years after gradua- 
tion and its vital and other statistics as reported at the end of that 
time were tabulated and compiled. There were 2,455 men grad- 
uated in these classes and consequently as many individual cases 
were investigated. On the whole, the degree of accuracy of the 
statistics thus compiled was undoubtedly very high, but there 
were some slight sources of error which will be adverted to 
presently and which have been obviated in the other two portions 
of the study. The appearance of the fourth volume of “Yale 
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Biographies and Annals,” by Professor Franklin B. Dexter of 
Yale, made possible and prompted the second part of this investi- 
gation. These four volumes of Professor Dexter cover the his- 
tory of the College and the biographies of its graduates from 
1701-1791. This material was compiled and put into statistical 
shape by Prof. W. B. Bailey, and the results were published in the 
YaLE Review for February, along with certain comparisons 
then made possible with the previous section of the study. There 
were 2,015 graduates in the classes 1701-1791, and since all the 
biographies were written by Professor Dexter after the deaths of 
the graduates, the accuracy of Professor Bailey’s statistics should 
be very high. The present article, which completes the study, 
is based on the College classes from 1797-1866 so far as there 
were class records available for the respective years, and it thus 
fills in the gap between the earlier statistics of Professor Bailey 
and those of the present writer which were published last June. 
Unfortunately the class records in the earlier years were kept 
with great irregularity, and indeed there has never been any 
system either in regard to their dates of publication or to the kind 
of information contained in them. The accuracy and fullness of 
each record depended on the character and activity of the indi- 
vidual class secretary. For some of the earlier classes in this 
period, especially from 1797-1820, there were no reports pub- 
lished at a sufficient interval after graduation to be of any use 
as a basis for occupational and vital statistics. However, during 
the period 1797-1866 there were forty-five classes whose records 
contained the desired data, and only one of these classes (namely, 
the class of 1843) was recorded at a period less than twenty 
years after graduation, while it was found possible to take the 
records of certain special classes at several different periods. 
The complete list of the classes investigated as well as the period 
of years after graduation which elapsed before the publication of 
the class record employed in each case, is given below, together 
with the number graduated in each class. 
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Years Number Years Number 

Class after graduated Class after graduated 
1797 50 37 1843 15 93 
1802 60 56 1844 30 105 
1816 50 64 1845 35 73 
1817 50 61 1846 25 82 
1819 40 39 1847 50 124 
1820 20 58 1848 50 87 
1821 25 69 1849 25 94 
1822 55 77 1850 50 79 
1824 50 68 1851 42 92 
1826 40 98 1852 25 90 
1828 70 83 1853 30 108 
1830 40 69 1854 42 100 
1832 40 58 1855 34 92 
1833 30 87 1856 40 97 
1834 40 65 1857 45 107 
1835 46 75 1858 39 101 
1836 46 81 1860 46 109 
1837 35 100 1861 25 97 
1838 40 70 1862 35 100 
1839 25 93 1863 40 125 
1840 50 97 1864 30 III 
1841 50 79 1866 40 97 
1842 35 103 


It was unfortunate that all the classes could not be taken 
at the same period, say forty years after graduation, but neces- 
sity compelling the other course, the first thing that had to 
be discovered was the coefficient of correction for the error 
which would arise from taking a class at a period too soon 
after graduation to allow all its members to complete their career 
along matrimonial and family lines. It was the belief of the 
author that within thirty years after the graduation of a class, 
or possibly even twenty-five years after, practically all its mem- 
bers would be married who were destined to become so, and 
that a large percentage of the children eventually to be born 
would also be born by that time. This belief was tested in two 
ways; first, by an intensive study of those classes for which 
there were several records published at successive intervals after 
graduation; second, by determining in a group of classes how 
many marriages took place in each successive year after gradua- 
tion, and what percentage of the total marriages took place 
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within, say, twenty, twenty-five and thirty years after leaving 
college. The table below gives the result of the first method, 
namely, the intensive study of certain classes. 


TABLE I. 


Class of 
1848 1849 1850 1855 1858 


Years after graduation 20-25 27-50 20-34 25-39 
Difference in per cent. married i 2.1% 0.3% 4.2% 1. % 
: “av. no. children per mar.... 0. o7”" e2” a5” os” 

“ av. age at marriage a eg” eg” t3° a2" 

This table apparently justifies the author’s belief. It will be 
noted that in the classes 1850 and 1858, where the interval after 
graduation was at least twenty-five years, the differences between 
the statistics based on the earlier and later records were very 
small indeed. And even in the other classes, where the figures 
for twenty years after graduation were compared with the fig- 
ures for subsequent records, the differences were comparatively 
slight. The rather large difference in per cent. married in the 
class of 1855 is due to the fact that eight less men failed to 
return their marriage statistics in the later year. In the second 
method of proof, the group of classes from 1839-1862, inclu- 
sive, was used as a basis. There were nineteen classes in the 
group and none of them was studied within twenty-five years 
after leaving college. It was found that the date of marriage 
was given for 1,339 members of these classes. Out of this num- 
ber, 1,274, Or 95.1 per cent. of the total, married during the first 
nineteen years after graduation; 1,315, or 98.2 per cent., married 
within the first twenty-four years after; and only twenty-four 
married after being out of college twenty-five years or more, 
while of this number fifteen married before the thirtieth year 
after graduation. This second method proves almost conclu- 
sively that so far as marriage statistics are concerned, a 25-year 
class record is very accurate and reliable and a 30-year record 
practically perfect. It was thought that for birth statistics a 
25-year report might, perhaps, not be so accurate. To prove or 
disprove this, an intensive study of the class of 1863 was made 
from its 40-year report. Within twenty-four years after gradu- 
ation ninety-seven members of the class had married, and to these 
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marriages 284 children had been born, making an average per 
marriage of 2.92. Within forty years after graduation 109 mem- 
bers had married, and to them had been born 320 children, an 
average of 2.93 children per marriage. It may very readily 
be seen that in reckoning fecundity, i. e., the number of children 
per marriage, it does not much matter whether a 25-year or a 
40-year record be used. Finally, when it is borne in mind that 
only two of the forty-five classes investigated were studied at 
a period less than twenty-five years after graduation, it will be 
seen how accurate and reliable the present statistics should be. 
Occupation. The first fact to be determined is the distribu- 
tion of the graduates among the various principal callings they 
elect to follow. This fact is important, not only because it shows 
into what channels the college man has preéminently turned at 
various periods, not only because it serves as an index of the 
trend of the whole country, but also because it determines the 
class of men with which we are dealing and defines the condi- 
tions we should expect to find existing among them. The chief 
difficulties in this part of the study lay in selecting the real or 
principal occupation of every graduate wherever he was engaged 
in more than one occupation, either simultaneously or at different 
periods of his life. It was found, in especial, that a clergyman 
was very apt to take up teaching and “preparing for college” as 
an avocation to begin with, but quite often to the exclusion of his 
ministerial duties eventually. On the other hand, teaching was 
also the great “temporary” occupation, a large number of grad- 
uates taking it up immediately after graduating while deciding 
on their future course or awaiting an opportunity to enter their 
chosen line. The second most frequent change was that from 
law to trade. This was partly due to the broadness of the term 
“trade” as used to cover a variety of occupations ranging from 
proprietorship of the village store to a brokerage and banking 
business of national importance. Thus it was often found that 
a young lawyer would sometimes grow tired of the slow and 
laborious attempt to establish a paying practice and would enter 
fields yielding more immediate return; and again a lawyer with 
his reputation earned and practice assured would sometimes turn 
to an occupation requiring less mental strain and less constant 
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competition. A great deal of care was taken in selecting the 
major vocation in every case, and wherever any errors may have 
entered, they were unbiassed and would for that reason tend 
to correct themselves. Out of the 3,850 men graduated in the 
forty-five classes under consideration, it was possible to deter- 
mine the occupation of 3,661, leaving 189 undetermined. Of 
this 189, only thirty-six were unreported or unknown; 151 died 
too soon after graduation to undertake their life work; one 
became insane and one was so sickly that he was never able to 
pursue any vocation. Of the 3,661 whose occupations could 
be ascertained, the number received by each of the leading occu- 
pations was as follows: 


Ministry 
Medicine 
Education 
Agriculture 


It is obvious that during this period the law had a command- 
ing lead, and that two professions, the ministry and law, 
together received more than half of the total number graduated. 
The proportion to the total of the number entering each occupa- 
tion is given below (Table II), together with the similar per- 
centages for the classes 1701-1791 and 1867-1886. 


TABLE II. 


PROPORTION OF YALE GRADUATES ENTERING DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 
1701-1791 1797-1866 1867-1886 

17% 31% 35% 

36 “ 23 “ 8“ 

Medicine 11 “ 10 “ Ba 

Education oF 9“ 12“ 
Agriculture 6“ s™ as 

12 “ 10 “ 8 “ 

I “ 2 “ 7 “ 

Miscel’s and unknown... 14“ To “ 21“ 

* Agriculture added in with “Miscellaneous.” 
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The most noticeable features in the above table are the steady 
rise of law to its present position of overwhelming preéminence, 
and the steady decline of the ministry from its leadership in the 
earliest period to its position near the bottom of the list in the 
most recent period. Medicine has remained most nearly in its 
original position, while education has increased in importance to 
a far greater extent than any other of the occupations except 
manufacture, its percentile proportion in the latest group of 
classes being four times as great as in the group from 1701-1791. 
The importance of law grew more rapidly in the middle than 
in the latest period, while the proportion entering the ministry 
fell off rather more between the two later than it did during 
the two earlier periods. This would seem to show, perhaps, 
that it was not so much law, but education and the occupations 
grouped together under “Miscellaneous” which have increased 
at the expense of the ministry. The large increase in the pro- 
portion engaging in education as a life-work is undoubtedly 
due to the fact, pointed out by Professor Bailey in the article 
already referred to, that “it is now a recognized profession 
requiring special training and one which appeals to an increasing 
number of college men.” 

The direction of the change in the occupations principally 
entered by college men has now been noted. To determine and 
trace the course of this change through the period in question 
(1797-1866), the classes have been divided in three groups; the 
first group including the classes 1797-1833; the second running 
from 1834 through 1849; and the third covering the remaining 
classes. These groups contained respectively fourteen, sixteen, 
and fifteen classes; with a total membership of 924, 1,421, and 
1,505 men. The percentile proportion of men entering the 
various occupations in these several groups of classes is given 
in the following table, and for the sake of convenience in com- 
parison the figures for 1867-1886 are again introduced. 
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TABLE III. 
PropoRTION OF YALE GRADUATES ENTERING CERTAIN OccUPATIONS DURING 
Successive Periops. 


1797-1833 1834-1849 1850-1866 1867-1886 
33% 32% 35% 
Ministry 8“ 
Medicine 9“ 
Education oh 
Agriculture = 
8 “oe 
Manufacture : J as 


Miscellaneous os * 
Early deaths or unk’n 8 “ 


These figures strengthen and confirm the conclusions already 
drawn from Table II. It is seen that the increase in the numbers 
entering law was greatest in the period from 1797-1833, advanc- 
ing 9 per cent. over the proportion during the period 1701-1791, 
while the increase was nearly as great in the next group of 
classes, from 1834-1849. Professor Bailey found that out of the 
543 men graduating in the years 1778-1791, 32.6 per cent. entered 
law. Using that percentage, we find that the proportion entering 
the legal profession has increased very little in the last century, 
and that, indeed, the law suffered a decided reverse in popularity 
from 1797 to 1833. It would be hard to account for this tempo- 
rary reverse if it were not for certain statements and the general 
tone of all the earlier records. These years were the period of 
the “great revivals,” and account after account was found in the 
records, written by various members of the different classes, 
detailing the circumstances of their “change of heart” and 
narrating how under the influence of this famous preacher, or 
that, during such and such a “revival,” they felt the call to 
abandon their present professions and devote their lives to the 
ministry. The figures bear out these statements; for the 
ministry, while it fell to less than 25 per cent. during the 
years 1778-1791, is found to have received 29 per cent. of the 
total number of graduates in the years 1797-1833. Another 
noticeable feature of the table is the consistent increase in the 
numbers entering trade and manufacture. The proportions of 
these two occupations, lumped together, advanced quite con- 
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stantly during the entire period 1797-1886. The rise of the 
proportion engaging in miscellaneous occupations reflects the 
broadening scope of our industrial life and shows the readiness 
of the college graduate, at least the Yale graduate, to abandon 
the fields where his education will give him a commanding 
advantage and to enter into fields where success will be more 
uncertain, more a matter of the personal equation. The growth 
of these miscellaneous occupations into importance is the more 
remarkable when we consider their insignificance in the years 
1701-1797; only forty graduates entering “public service” and 
twenty-eight “miscellaneous” occupations throughout | that 
period. 

To sum up the results of our statistics on occupational dis- 
tribution, we find that the ministry lost before the year 1777 the 
commanding position it held in the early history of the College, 
though its leadership was temporarily regained in the “revival” 
period from 1797-1833. Since that time it has steadily declined 
in importance, until it ranks now near the bottom of the list in 
relative importance. Law has steadily increased in popularity 
from the very beginning, suffering only a temporary reverse dur- 
ing the “revival” period. Whereas from 1701-1744 only 8.7 
per cent. of the graduates became lawyers, in the latest period 
over 35 per cent. entered this profession. Education increased 
gradually in proportion from about 2.5 per cent. in the years 
1701-62, to 4 per cent. in the years 1762-91, and to 9g per cent. 
throughout the period 1797-1866, and then jumped to a percent- 
age of 12 during the latest period. Medicine has remained most 
constant in its proportion to the total. The increase in trade, 
manufacture, and miscellaneous has already been adverted to 
and needs no further comment. 

Marriage. It has already been demonstrated that the records 
on which the present study is based are practically perfect 
sources for the marriage statistics of the classes of Yale gradu- 
ates from 1797 to 1866. The complete figures on this subject 
are given in the following table. 
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ConyuGAL CONDITION OF YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866. 

Single Married Died young Unknown Total 

883 79 59 1197 

300 15 381 

809 17 893 

Education 276 10 348 
Agriculture 140 9 188 
Manufacturing 70 ae 4 82 
Mercantile 205 7 24 380 
Miscellaneous 144 3 7 192 


*2964 154 145 3661 
It was found that in the 3,661 cases where the subsequent 
career of the graduate could be traced for a sufficiently long 
period after leaving college, 2,964 men, or 81 per cent. of the 
total, were definitely known to have married; 552 men, or 15 
per cent., were definitely known to have remained unmarried, 
while in 145 cases, or 4 per cent. of the total, no definite state- 
ment was made one way or the other, that is, matrimonial data 
were lacking. Of the 552 men classified as unmarried, 154, or 
4.2 per cent. of the total, died within such comparatively short 
period after graduation that they really should be excluded from 
the class of those “who remained unmarried,” since if life had 
been spared them, they might yet have married. The following 
table gives, for the various occupations, the percentile propor- 
tions that married, remained unmarried, and died soon after 
graduation, as well as the percentage of those who failed to 
report their conjugal condition. 


TABLE IV. 


ConyJUGAL CONDITION OF YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866. 
Unmarried Died young Unknown 
14.2% 6.7% 5.0% 
Ministry . aa" ag” 1.9 “ 
Medicine . 10.9 “ 5.3 “ 4.0 “ 
Education : 9.2 “ 8.1 “ 2.8 “ 
Agriculture Y 15.3 “ ag* 
2.0 “ 
Manufacture : - 
Miscellaneous t ! 1.6 “ 


81.0 “ 4.2“ 


* The seeming discrepancy in the totals for the “single” and “married” is due 
to the fact that the class of 1802 was not subdivided into occupational groups 
for the study of its conjugal condition. 
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As we should expect, the ministry leads by a goodly margin 
in per cent. married. This is due to the fact that a wife is 
almost a social necessity to a minister in his parish duties, and, 
furthermore, a minister is nearly always provided with a suffi- 
cient salary from the outset and his position is so secured to him 
that he is not restrained from entering marriage by any ambition 
to increase his wealth or to better his social status. Just why trade 
and manufacture rank next in order it is difficult to say. 
Apparently there is no economic or social incentive impelling men 
in those groups to marry; but perhaps it may be explained on 
the negative ground that there is nothing to prevent marriage, 
since no careful professional training or prolonged apprentice- 
ship, such as is required for law or medicine, is necessary. Per- 
haps the most surprising feature of the table is the low pro- 
portion of married among those who were engaged in agri- 
culture. In the study of the classes 1701-1791, already referred 
to, it was found that agriculture had a higher percentage (92.2 
per cent.) of married than any other occupation, and there is 
every reason why this should be so, because of the economic 
need felt by a farmer for both wife and children. 

It has been decided to introduce at this point the corresponding 
figures for the previous period, 1701-1791, and for the later 
period, 1867-1886, and in order to follow more exactly any 
change that may have taken place in the per cent. married in 
the various occupations during the last century, the classes 1797- 
1866 are broken up into the same groups employed in Table III. 
Inasmuch as the statistics for the classes 1867-1886 were com- 
piled from the vigintennial records, they were not as accurate 
as those compiled by Professor Bailey from posthumous biogra- 
phies, nor as the present statistics based on records published, 
in all but two instances, when the classes had been out of college 
at least twenty-five years. It was found that in the classes 1701- 
1791, only 2.5 per cent. of the total number who married did so 
after being out of college twenty years or more. In the classes 
1839-1866, it was found that 95.1 per cent. of those whose year 
of marriage was known, married within twenty years after 
graduation; the remainder, or 4.9 per cent., married after that 
period. This increase in the number marrying at a longer inter- 
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yal after graduation is only a reflection of the increasing age 
at marriage which we shall have occasion to note presently. 
Using the former coefficient of correction, namely, 2.5 per cent., 
Professor Bailey came to the conclusion that the proportion of 
the classes 1867-1886 that would eventually marry would be 
about 64 per cent., and leaving a margin for the longer time 
that professional training requires nowadays, he fixed on 65 per 
cent. as a liberal conjecture for the probable proportion of mar- 
ried in those classes. In the light, however, of the later figures, 
it is the author’s belief that this proportion is somewhat too low. 
Using 4.9 per cent. as our coefficient of correction, we should 
have a proportion of 66.3 per cent. married, and leaving an even 
smaller margin than Professor Bailey did, we could safely con- 
jecture a probable proportion of 67 per cent. In the following 
table, however, the exact correction of 4.9 per cent. has been 
added to each percentage as it was actually found for each of 
the various occupations engaged in by the members of the classes 
1867-1886. Of course this will give rise to some slight error, 
in that the tendency to defer marriage to a later period may not 
have been of equal strength in the different occupations. 


TABLE V. 


PROPORTION OF GRADUATES MARRIED IN DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
1701-1791 1797-1833 1834-1849 1849-1866 1867-1886 
91.3% 72.6% 75-49% 75-470 61.9% 
Ministry 90.5 “ 90.9 “ 92.8 “ 93.0 “ 74.9 “ 
Medicine 85.5 “ 77.4“ 78.9 “ 82.8 “ 63.9 “ 
Education ; 71.8 “ ; 82.6 “ 74.9 “ 
Agriculture ’ 72.7 “ Y : as 
‘ 74.0 “ / x 56.9 “ 
Manufacture .... . i . . 68.9 “ 
Miscellaneous ... e 84.6 “ R Y 66.9 “ 


788“ 6.3“ 


The ministry leads in every period but the earliest. The law, 
from a position near the top of the list during the years 1701- 
1791, dropped to a place next to the lowest from 1797 to 1833, 
where, approximately, it has remained ever since. Education, 
which stood lowest in the two earliest periods, made a big 
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advance during the years 1833-1849, and in the latest period 
shares the leadership with the ministry. Again, education is 
the only occupation whose percentage of married is higher in 
the latest period than in the two earliest periods. In every occu- 
pation but miscellaneous the percentages for 1797-1833 are 
lower than for the two subsequent periods. This is probably to 
be explained by the fact that the proportion of cases where the 
man died too young to have a fair chance to marry, or where 
there were no marriage statistics reported, was 10.5 per cent. 
for 1797-1833, as against 7.5 per cent. and 7.2 per cent., respec- 
tively, for the two subsequent periods. Looked at broadly, the 
above table is almost conclusive confirmation of the general belief 
that marriage has been growing constantly less popular, espe- 
cially since 1870, among the educated classes of this country. 

The topic that naturally suggests itself after “probability of 
marriage,” is “age at marriage.”’ Out of the 2,917 cases where 
marriage was known to have taken place, the age at marriage 
was known for 2,539 cases, or 87 per cent. of the total. In the 
study of the classes 1701-1797, to which reference has been made, 
the age at marriage was known for only 76.3 per cent. of the 
total number of cases where marriage occurred. In view of 
this fact, as well as in view of the larger number of cases 
involved in the present study, our statistics for the classes 
1797-1866 may safely be assumed to come nearer to per- 
fection than those for the earlier period (1701-1791), or for the 
later period (1867-1886). The complete figures on this subject 
are given below. 


Ace AT MARRIAGE OF YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866. 


Under 50 and Age 

20 20-24 25-29 30-34 «35-39 40-49—S'—s«C«er”:=«=os unknown Total 
ee I 117. 328 192 76 44 10 115 883 
Ministry ........ 2 72 322 242 #52 «2 4 95 80 
Medicine ....... I 31 98 76 «= 26 15 4 49 300 
Education ...... ‘ 26 ~=—s«arg 65 25 10 2 29 «4-276 
Agriculture ..... ‘ 32 36 27 4 8 me 33 140 
BOERS crcdiscece ‘ 52 107 5s 2 17 3 33-205 
Manufacture ... . 14 26 13 6 - Pe II 70 
Miscellaneous .. . 21 51 38 12 9 - 13 144 
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In compiling the above table, account was taken only of the 
age of the graduate at his first marriage, no matter how many 
times he may have married subsequently. The mode age was 
25-29 inclusive, more marriages taking place during those years 
than in any other two groups together. The age group 30-34 
is next in order, with approximately twice as many marriages as 
the group 20-24. This is exactly the reverse of the conditions 
in the earlier period 1701-1791. In those classes 372 marriages 
took place within the age group 20-24, as against 198 marriages 
between the ages 30-34. Here we find the first indisputable 
evidence of the increase in the age at marriage that has taken 
place during the last century and a half. It is of interest to 
observe that this increase seems to have occurred impartially 
among the several occupations. The change in agriculture, trade 
and manufacture has, however, been considerably less than in 
the other occupations. The small proportion marrying under the 
age of twenty is also a noteworthy feature. This is probably 
due in part to the stricter requirements for entrance into the 
College, the present rule being that nobody shall be admitted, 
even though qualified mentally, until he shall have reached his 
fifteenth year. In the earlier days we hear of boys entering 
at eleven, or twelve, or thirteen; and hence, in all probability, 
the result that eighteen graduates in the classes 1701-1791 mar- 
ried under the age of twenty, as against four graduates in the 
classes 1797-1866. Along the same lines lies the explanation 
of the fact that twenty-three graduates of the later period mar- 
ried when over fifty years of age, while only three graduates 
of the earlier period married at that late date. 

At the expense of considerable labor, a similar study was 
made for each of the three subdivisions of the entire period, 
that have been previously employed. The figures thus obtained 
are embodied in Table VI, and the results are so strikingly simi- 
lar in every case that the comment on the preceding table will 
also apply here. The most noteworthy feature is the lack of 
any marriages under the age of twenty and the large number 
of marriages over the age of fifty in the last group, 1850-66. 
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TABLE VI. 
AGE AT MARRIAGE OF YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866, BY CLASS GROUPS, 1797-1833, 
1834-1849, 1850-1866. 
— i a — = = a | — ar ————————— 
Occupation | Group | Under | 3-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-49 aon os | Total 
es se oe SRE Res CUR RS ee _ 

| | aed 

1797-1833! | 17| 61/| 30] 15 | 3/ t | 53 | 180 

BOW isc '1834-1849| I 51 | 133, 61 | 31} 18| 2 54 351 

ee | \1850-1866) .. | 49 | 134 | lor | 30 | 23 | 8 | 352° 

_ |1797-1833) | 14 21 {| 20 4 | 2 I 32 | 94 

Medicine. . + |1834-1849 I 8 | 40 26 8 7 I 15 | = 
: — eS] o|37| 30] | 6] 2 | 2 | 

|1797-1833| 2 27| 7o| 60| 15 Di-ae 51 | — 

Clergy. '1834-1849| 26 | 127 | 104 17 | - 2 42 | 325 

11850-1866) _ - | 19] 125 | 78] 20] 7| 2 2 | 253, 

11797-1833] 8 | 21 10 6 I ri wei es 

Education . 11834-1849) 8/| 45| 23] 12 4| 1 13 | 106 

1850-1866) |.) Si wet Ft Gs EO) 

| [1797-1833] 6 4 I I 2 18 32 

BOR: sik '1834-1849| 14 16 | 14 I 2 15 62 

el ( |1850-1866, 12 16 | 12 2| 4 ia 46 

\1797-1833| .. | 2 | 2 | 4 1 | r | 7 

Mate. ois 1834-1849) .. | 5| 13] § += 3 | 27 

a tea -{ 1850-1866]... | 7) mil 71 4/ -- 7 1 36 

1797-1833] 2| 13 si #8 | 2 7 | 4 

Trade..... | 1834-1849 20 | 22| 13] 10 aor. 12 | 88 

a |1850-1866)  . 30} 72| 40} 13} 7 ao 4 | 169 

; 1797-1833, .. | 4 ee. & | - 8 | 22 

ee |1834-1849| | 3 | 8} mi] 4 3 & 3 | 32 

ee. \r850-1866} .. | 14| 40 | 20 | 7) 6]. «| 2 | 8 

'1797-1833, 2 80 | 195 | 133 | 45 | 6 3 | 190 | 664 

ere |1834-1849| 2 | 135 | 404 | 257 84 | 49 7 157 | 1095 

2 1 |1850-1866) .. | 150 488 | 321 | 97 | 58 13 31 | 1158 

__ Total... . .|1797-1866| 4 4 | 365 |r087 | 711 | 226 | 123 | 23 | 378 | 2917 





While the above method of quinquennial age-groups is in some 
respects a very satisfactory way of investigating the age at mar- 
riage of the Yale graduates, yet, for purposes of comparison 
with the earlier and later periods, the “average age at marriage” 
will form a more useful basis. In this portion of his study of 
the classes of 1701-1791, Professor Bailey used a shorthand 
method of calculating the “average age” from the quinquennial 
age-groups, after ascertaining by experiment that his method 
would give nearly accurate results. At the expense of consider- 
ably more time and trouble it was deemed best by the present 
author not to adopt this shorthand method, but to maintain the 
absolute accuracy of the statistics embodied in this article by 
working out the exact average age at marriage. The results are 
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shown in the table below, together with the similar figures for 
1701-1791, obtained by Professor Bailey’s shorthand method. 
Before introducing the figures for the classes 1867-1886, it was 
necessary to make a correction for the error that was latent in 
those figures because of the fact that the classes were taken only 
twenty years after graduation. The extent of this error was 
approximately ascertained in the following manner. In the 
group of classes 1839-1862, the number of graduates who mar- 
ried twenty years or more after graduation was determined, the 
sum of the ages at marriage of these graduates was then ascer- 
tained, and their average age at marriage was obtained by divid- 
ing the first into the latter. The average age at marriage of the 
graduates who married after being out of college twenty years 
or more was thus found to be 46.1 years, and bearing in mind 
that these graduates formed somewhat more than 4 per cent. 
of the total number that married, the correction was easily made 
for the classes 1867-1886, and the corrected figures for that 
group of classes are included in the table. 


TABLE VII. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE OF YALE GRADUATES. 

1701-1791 1797-1866 1867-1886 

27.5 years 29.3 years 30.9 years 

Ministry wo | 294 * 29.7 “ 
Medicine j 30.2 31.7 
Education ine 31.3 30.3 
Agriculture : 27.2 on 
29.3 29.6 
Manufacture - 27.8 30.1 
Miscellaneous i 20.7 30.1 


29.5 30.5 


The increase in the average age at marriage has not only been 
general, but apparently has also been very even. In the two pro- 
fessions, law and medicine, the average age in the period 1797- 
1866 stands almost midway between the average ages for the pre- 
ceding and succeeding periods. Education is the only occupation 
in which there has been a decrease in the age at marriage. Of the 
occupations that can be traced throughout the three periods, 
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trade has the lowest average age at marriage, as we should 
expect from the fact that no long professional training or 
apprenticeship is necessary in this occupation. It is noteworthy 
that the ministry, which topped the list in the earliest period, has 
now the next to the lowest average. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the length of the minister’s professional training 
has not been prolonged to the same extent as the lawyer’s or 
doctor’s, and that the minister has a place and position pretty 
well assured immediately after leaving the professional school. 
In order to follow more closely the change in the average age 
at marriage among the different occupations, the period 1797- 
1866 was again broken up into the same three groups that have 
been used in previous tables, and the age at marriage for each 
occupation was calculated for each of these three groups. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE OF YALE GRADUATES. 


1797-1833 1834-1849 1850-1866 
SAE owcendineaauncens 29.0 years 29.3 years 29.5 years 
MEEE gcc cccccvaces ms * 29.2 “ 29.6 “ 
BROGIOIMS gc ccccccsese 29.4 “ 20.6 “ “sa = * 
Education ............ 299 =“ 308 “ 324 “ 
Agriculture .......... 28.0 “ 256 “ 288 “ 
are mop 29.9 “ 29.0 “ 
Manufacture ......... m4 * ie Bz * 
Miscellaneous ........ 281 “ ; ii 290.4 “ 
BE i FRG senaneneue =: ° i 208 “ 


Comment on these figures is unnecessary and they have been 
introduced simply for the sake of completeness and to show 
how an even closer scrutiny bears out the remarks and conclu- 
sions that have already been made. 

An attempt was made in another way to verify the conclusion 
that the college graduate has tended gradually to defer his mar- 
riage until a later date. This was done by ascertaining the 
average difference between the age of the graduate at gradua- 
tion and at marriage for the class of 1797, and for the two 
groups of classes, 1839-1849 and 1850-1866. 
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TABLE VIII. 


AveRAGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AGES AT GRADUATION AND AT MARRIAGE OF 
YALE GRADUATES. 


Class of Total 
1797 1839-49 1850-66 1839-1866 


8.0 years 7.9 years 8.7 years 8.4 years 

Ministry s5. * 66 “ 6g. * . * 
Medicine — 8.4 9.2 8&8 
Education Ma 8.2 6.6 7.2 
Agriculture 6.0 6.2 6.9 6.5 

8.1 7.1 7:3 
Manufacture i 5.1 6.9 6.1 
Miscellaneous .... . 78 7.3 7.4 


7-4 7.6 7.5 


Here we find the same phenomena as in the table showing the 
average age at marriage, only here the phenomena are much more 
clearly marked and defined. For instance, the tendency of men in 
law and medicine to defer marriage longest is very plainly seen 
in the last column, as well as the propensity of men in the minis- 
try, manufacture and agriculture to marry soon after gradua- 
tion. The irregularity of the first column (the class of 1797) is 
due to the comparatively small numbers involved. Perhaps the 
only figure in the column worth considering is that for the sum 
total of the class; but granting that the class of 1797 was a fair 
representative of its period, we can say that the average college 
graduate probably defers his marriage one and one-half years 
longer after graduation to-day than he did a century ago. 

There is now but one topic left to consider under the heading 
of “marriage,” and that is, the extent of remarriage among the 
graduates of the classes 1797-1866. In the following table the 
figures on this subject are presented, showing the total number 
of marriages contracted by the 2,917 graduates who married at 
least once, as well as the proportion of the number of first, second, 
third and fourth marriages to the total number. The similar 
proportions for the classes 1701-1791 and for the population of 
Connecticut in 1901, as presented by Professor Bailey in the 
YALE REvIEw, are added for the sake of comparison. 
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NumBer OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED BY 2,917 YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866, 
Number of Proportion to Total 

Married Graduates 1797-1866 1701-1791 Conn., 1901 
BE: ceva caewadar 2538 87.0% 77.370 87.1 % 
MD -cicacvanaanhec 325 11.2 18.9 “ zz * 
NS cr cakncneas 50 Te i 32° lag 
Four times ....... 4 az” as” ax * 
Five times ....... oa i 0.1 “ 0.01 “ 


The greatest number of marriages contracted was four, and 
there were only four graduates throughout the period who 
entered the matrimonial yoke that many times. In the earlier 
period (1701-1791), two graduates married five times and nine 
married four times. Professor Bailey, commenting on the “pro- 
portion of marriages of the graduates by order of marriage and 
similar figures for the marriages which were celebrated in Con- 
necticut in 1901” (third and fourth columns of above table), 
says, “the striking fact is the decrease in the proportion 
of remarriages. . . . If, instead of the total figures for 
Connecticut, it had been possible to substitute those for the 
graduates of the College in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it is probable that the change would have been 
greater, for the average age at marriage of the graduates 
is higher than that of the total population, and therefore there 
would have been fewer widowed in the early ages.” The figures 
on this subject for the classes 1797-1866, however, seem to belie 
Professor Bailey’s supposition; that is, we find the proportion 
of marriages by order of marriage in these classes to be almost 
identical with the similar figures for the total male population of 
Connecticut in 1901. The ministry, which stands first as regards 
the proportion of its number married, easily leads the list, also, 
as regards extent of remarriage, contributing more than half 
of the total number of cases where more than one marriage was 
contracted. 

Fecundity. Perhaps the topic of most interest to the general 
public in a study of this kind is the question of the average num- 
ber of children born. In a way, this has been recognized as the 
question of the hour and much has been said and written, both 
wisely and unwisely, about “race suicide” and the duty of the 
educated classes to reproduce themselves. In the study of the 
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classes 1701-1791, which has been constantly referred to 
for the sake of comparison, the size of the graduate’s family 
was ascertained for 1,529 cases out of the total 1,679 that mar- 
ried. In the present instance, the number of children born was 
ascertainable for 2,780 graduates out of the 2,917 who married. 
Of the 137 cases where the size of the family was unknown, 
forty-nine were known to have had children, but the number was 
not definitely stated, while in the remaining eighty-eight cases 
no birth statistics at all were recorded. The complete figures in 
regard to the size of the graduates’ families are presented in 
Table IX. There were a good many instances in the records 
where only the children who grew up or survived the father 
were reported, so that it is safe to assume that our figures will 
be a trifle under, rather than above, the correct figures. 


TABLE IX. / 


YALE GRADUATES ARRANGED BY OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN BorRN TO EACH. 


PTT TTT TT y yi 
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Number of 
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Children. .| oO Z | oitsai 2 | 5 617 \8lo slat B é 
ERRnEneS wanes tans anes mead Wane MR Poe Wes el Ss ae ee aes —_ 
ee eee 106} 99} 145) IL7 122 91 78) 31 26, 13|/1T| 2) 4) 4). /T.-| 33 - 
Ministry..| 75 84! 98} 105 117) 94 67) 5132/19 18113 3) 2 1 ..|.+| 30) 809 
Medicine. 33) 39) 52) 47) 33) 24) Ig IL 1010 4, 2) 4). .|.+| 12} 300 
Education| 24) 34) 55) 35 30 27) 23) 12) 7| 7| 6, rf. 1 “T I; 15| 276 
Agricult. .| 16 5} 17} 14) Ig 12) 10} 4/12) 6 5) 4) 2) | 1) 1)..| 11) 140 
Trade ....| 26) 42) 5§2/ 39) 42) 27) 23) 9g) 6 4, 2) ce a 20) 295 
Manufact.; 4) 5 | 12) 41) I 42 3) 7 BF Bl..) Blac) Sle ndoct 5 | 70 
Miscel....| 22 23) 30| 13 17) 9} 13) 40 ‘a Thee Jeejeelee|es .| 11) 144 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eS I—|—|—|—|-| — oe | ee 
Total...| 306, 331| 458) 382 301, 295/237 124.97/57.47/26, 14) 7) 4) 3] 1/137 2917 








The families having two children considerably outnumber the 
next nearest size, the family with four children. It is interesting 
to note that the mode number of children is the only one to break 
the even rise and fall of the curve of frequency. 

Graduates in the ministry and agriculture most frequently had 
families of four children, while the most frequent size in all the 
other occupations was the family of two children, except in 
manufacture, where it was the family of three. Of the 306 
childless marriages, thirty-seven terminated so soon after being 
contracted that issue was impossible. It is noteworthy that only 
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89 out of 1,679 marriages, or about 4 per cent., in the classes 
1701-1791, were childless, while somewhat over 10 per cent. 
were childless in the classes 1797-1866. Moreover, the mode size 
of family in the earlier period was seven, a fact which fore- 
shadows the results we must expect to find when we compare 
the average number of children per marriage in the two periods. 
The distinction of having the largest family belongs to educa- 
tion, which presents one case in which eighteen children were 
born. There were but eight families in this period that had 
fourteen children or over, as against twenty-seven in the earlier 
period, and this, too, in spite of the fact that there were only 
about half as many marriages involved in the earlier period. 
From the 2,743 marriages of which the number of offspring 
was known, and which were not terminated too early for possi- 
bility of offspring, there were born 10,153 children, an average 
of 3.7 per marriage. The corresponding average for the classes 
I70I-I179I was 5.7 per marriage. In the face of the foregoing 
figures it would be difficult to evade the conclusion that there 
has been an unconscious, or perhaps even a conscious, restriction 
of the family among the educated classes of this country. 

It was thought that the occupation of the father might have 
considerable effect on the number of children born. For that 
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reason the fecundity was calculated for each occupation and the N 
results are contained in the following table: 
FECUNDITY, BY OCCUPATIONS, OF YALE GRADUATES, 1797-1866. 
; BD coccccccsesccscccoccscese 3.4 d 
BE vesaccucaccevseesnens 4.0 \ 

es ik antuniarninctyasiveodcdarwacho 3.5 
ED cncvubiddedsswnen’e 3.6 s 

ED ectiakdnan tenaness 4.8 

i hictibiiinkne Raoaina ees 3.4 

I oh tae ca caiccnenae 4.1 

Miscellaneous ...............- 2.7 


Graduates in agriculture and manufacture, with the lowest 
average age at marriage, have the highest fecundity. Graduates 
in the ministry, although marrying a trifle later than in law and 
trade, have, for reasons previously suggested, a higher rate of 
fecundity. It is difficult to say just why graduates in medicine 
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and education, although marrying at a later age, should have a 
higher fecundity than in law and trade. The low rate of gradu- 
ates in miscellaneous occupations is partly due to imperfect 
information and partly to the nature of the occupations grouped 
under this head. It is quite evident that the occupation of the 
father does have considerable effect on the average number of 
children born to him, and since law, education, trade, and the 
occupations grouped under miscellaneous have been increasing 
in popularity at the expense of the ministry and agriculture, we 
shall expect to find the rate of fecundity of the Yale graduate 
constantly decreasing. To trace the course of this decrease, the 
corresponding rates calculated by Professor Bailey for the classes 
1701-1791 are here introduced, together with the author’s own 
figures for the classes 1867-86. In order to follow the course 
of the decrease a little more closely, the rates of fecundity were 
reckoned for the three subdivisions of the period 1797-1866 
which have been used in previous tables. 


TABLE X. 


FECUNDITY OF YALE GRADUATES, 1701-1886. 


1701-1791 1797-1833 1834-1849 1850-1866 1867-1886 


sick sp aabgsa wih ene lhce bas 5.5 4.2 3.4 3.1 2.0 
BE nitiicweossanss 6.2 4.5 4.0 3.6 2.2 
BN kcxuviccnutadind 5.3 4.1 3.7 2.9 1.7 
ere ren a 5.1 3.4 3.1 2.0 
PIII oo sicciscesce 6.1 5.4 5.0 4.3 sa 

iiss ehthecens 5.7 3.7 3.6 3.1 1.7 
Manufacture ........... - 6.4 3.9 3.7 2.0 
Miscellaneous .......... oa 2.4 3.1 2.7 1.9 

ditkcanaeen eotelactice-inlicd 5.7 4.4 3.7 3.2 2.02 


The figures in the last column (those for 1867-86) are some- 
what too low because they were compiled only twenty years after 
graduation, at which time not all the children have been born 
that will eventually be so. The extent of the error arising from 
this cause was computed by Professor Bailey to be about 15 per 
cent., and on this basis he calculated that the correct figures for 
the classes in question would be about 2.3 instead of 2.02. It is 
probable, however, that even this figure is somewhat too low, 
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for the following reason. Professor Bailey calculated his coeff- 
cient of correction by an intensive study of some of the classes 
in the group 1701-91; but inasmuch as the average age at mar- 
riage has increased at least two and one-half years since that 
time, and since, also, the average difference between the ages 
at graduation and at marriage has been shown to have materially 
increased during the nineteenth century, it is extremely probable 
that the proportion of children born after the graduate has been 
out of college more than twenty years is greater nowadays than 
it was in the eighteenth century. If this is not too rash a supposi- 
tion to make, perhaps the rate of fecundity in the classes 1867- 
1886 should be as high as 2.4 or even 2.5, and the regularity of 
the decrease during the last century would then be still more 
evident. Of the various occupations, those grouped under miscel- 
laneous are the only ones whose average number of children per 
marriage has been greater in any subsequent period than in the 
years 1797-1833. The ministry has remained practically at the 
head of the list as regards fecundity from the earliest period 
down through the latest. No other occupation has had consis- 
tently so high a rate, although agriculture has been practically on 
a par with it and might even be given the leadership if we had 
statistics for this occupation in the latest group of classes. Sum- 
ming up, we may at least say that there has been a decline in the 
birth-rate among the educated classes of this country during the 
last two centuries, if the Yale graduate is at all an index of 
those classes, and that this decline, being a general one and not 
limited to certain occupational groups, is indicative of some 
general underlying cause, such as increased cost of living or a 
desire to give the children a better education so that they may 
not have to compete with the lower classes and the immigrants 
in the so-called “meaner” occupations. 
RONALD M. Byrnes. 

Yale University. 
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NOTES. 


Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt in the United States. The 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in the different States of the 
United States was one of the many measures which were the fruit 
of the two or three decades immediately following 1820. Among 
the other important reforms of this famous era of democracy and 
humanitarianism may be mentioned the extension of the right of 
suffrage, the firm establishment of a free, tax-supported public 
school system, mechanics’ lien laws, and the almost complete sup- 
pression of the lottery system. Remembering that the particular 
step now under consideration is but one of many results of a great 
social change and upheaval, and that the extension of the suffrage 
and the development of a numerically strong laboring class were 
necessary prerequisites to the abolition of the practice of imprison- 
ment for debt, we may briefly consider the extent of the evil, the 
arguments presented for, and the classes in the community which 
were actively for or against this reform. 

I. In 1829, it was estimated that seventy-five thousand persons 
were annually imprisoned for debt in the United States; and at 
that date the practice had been abolished in at least two States, 
namely, Ohio and Kentucky. In 1830, the estimated number of 
individuals imprisoned on account of debt was: in Massachusetts, 
3,000; in New York, 10,000; in Pennsylvania, 7,000; in Maryland, 
3,000; or a total of 23,000 in four States.? In Boston in 1820, 1,442 
debtors were thrown into jail; and ten years later, in 1830, 1,124.5 
In fact, the jails at this period in our history seem to have been built 
and utilized chiefly for debtors instead of for criminals. In 1830, 
the ratio between the aggregate number of debtors and criminals 
confined in seventeen prisons located in the Northern and Eastern 
States was nearly five to one. Furthermore, a very large percent- 


*Fourth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society (1829). This 
society was organized in 1826. Rev. Louis Dwight was its secretary for sev- 
eral years. Imprisonment for debt is first considered in its fourth report. 
Much attention was devoted by the society to the subject for several sub- 
sequent years. 

*Fifth Report of P. D. S. (1830). 
* Sixth Report of P. D. S. (1831). 
‘Fifth Report of P. D. S. (1830). 
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age of the debts for which persons were deprived of their liberty were 
small—under fifty dollars. In fifty-three prisons the entire number 
of persons imprisoned for more than one hundred dollars each was 
416, or as one to seven, compared with the number incarcerated for, 
less than twenty dollars each. In the jail at Dedham, Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, out of a total of fifty-two debtors confined 
within its walls only nine owed more than fifty dollars, and sixteen 
owed ten dollars or less.* A local society for the relief of debtors 
confined for small debts procured the release of fifteen persons 
whose debts added together amounted to only one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars,—an average of less than nine dollars.” In a jail located 
at Hudson, New York, in the course of the year ending September 
29, 1830, a total of one hundred and sixty-nine persons were com- 
mitted for debts; of this number, forty-nine were held for “rum 
debts.”* In Philadelphia, forty cases were recorded in which the 
sum total of the debts was only twenty-three dollars, forty and one- 
fourth cents—an average of less than sixty cents each. “In one of 
these cases a man was imprisoned thirty days for a debt of two 
cents.”* “We observe in an Eastern paper a notice of a widow 
woman, who is confined in jail in Providence for the unpardonable 
sin of owing sixty-eight cents.”?° 

In some States the debtor was not only denied the right to an oppor- 
tunity to earn wages in order to pay his debts, but he was obliged, 
if he was an honest debtor, to depend upon charity for the necessities 
of life. In New Jersey, said to have been the worst State in the 
Union in regard to the treatment of imprisoned debtors, the debtor’s 
jails were filthy and neglected. The laws of the State provided food, 
bedding and fuel for imprisoned criminals, but “only walks, bars 
and bolts” for the unfortunate debtors. James Bell, keeper of the 
debtor’s gaol in New York, in a document submitted to the State 
Senate, stated that, in 1816, seven hundred and twenty-nine per- 
sons were confined to the jail under his control, for debts under 
twenty-five dollars each. Nearly all of these would, he asserted, 
have starved except for the bounty of the Humane Society. Bell, 
himself, was compelled to beg for fuel to keep them from freezing. 
He specifically mentions the cases of Dins Lyman, imprisoned for 


* Fifth Report of P. D. S. (1830). * Ibid. 
* Sixth Report of P. D. S. (1831). * Ibid. 
* Delaware Free Press, Dec. 25, 1830. 

* Ibid., July 31, 1830. 

“ Sixth Report of P. D. S. (1831). 
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three years (until death) for a debt of less than fifty dollars, and 
of George Riley, imprisoned for six years, also for a debt of less 
than fifty dollars. Both of the men were supported, while impris- 
oned, by charity.’* In other States, as Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, the creditor was required to provide for the board of the 
imprisoned debtor. When this was not forthcoming, the debtor 
was discharged. These statistics clearly show that the practice of 
imprisoning debtors fell with peculiar severity upon those who were 
close to the poverty line. The treatment accorded the debtor was, 
however, paralleled by the harsh punishments meted out to crim- 
inals; in short, it was in accord with the spirit of the age. The 
precedents of slavery and serfdom were still consistently followed. 
Democracy was as yet well tinctured with medizvalism; but the 
worker was beginning to press upwards. 

II. The arguments advanced in favor of the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt fall naturally into two broad general classes: (§A) 
Sentimental or humanitarian, based upon natural rights and the 
equality of men. “We regard imprisonment for debt as a relic of 
barbarism, unworthy of the age and nation in which we live, 
defective in design, and unjust in its operation. . . . It may 
be the instrument of personal revenge, but never of personal benefit ; 
and however crusted by the dust of ages, and interwoven with our 
civil code, its existence is a stain upon our annals, and a deformity 
which should be obliterated.”?*. (§B) Economic. Imprisonment for 
debt increases pauperism, and is not efficient as a means of collect- 
ing debts. The inefficiency of imprisonment as a method of collect- 
ing debts was not difficult to prove. The imprisoned debtor and 
his family were often, of necessity, objects of charity as a result of 
the withdrawal, from the breadwinner of the family, of the oppor- 
tunity to earn wages. For example, it was estimated that in the 
three months ending April 1, 1831, the total working time lost by 
debtors imprisoned in Boston jail was 1,529 days.** The statistician 
of the Prison Discipline Society reported that, in 1828, the ratio 
of the amount of the debts owed by imprisoned debtors to the 
amount paid while in jail was eighty-six to one.** In Dedham, 
Massachusetts, in 1830, the total amount of the debts owed by impris- 

* National Intelligencer, April 26, 1817. p. 3. 

* Quoted and commended by the Working Man’s Advocate, Jan. 9, 1830. 
From the Spirit of the Age (Rochester). 


“Sixth Report of P. D. S. (1831). 
* Fourth Report of P. D. S. (1829). 
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oned debtors was $2,930.25; the total court costs and officers’ fees, 
$580.12; and the amount of the debts paid, $46.05.1* In one of the 
above cases the debt was five cents, and the total amount of costs 
and fees, $11.99. The person was imprisoned for five days. It is, 
of course, impossible to determine in these cases how important a 
part was played by personal animosity; but the inefficiency of the 
practice from the standpoint of the collector is proven beyond 
question. 

III. Four classes of people were particularly interested in the 
question of the abolition of imprisonment for debt: the wage-earn- 
ers, tradesmen and money lenders, the class of lawyers who 
received fees from cases involving the imprisonment of debtors, and 
the humanitarians. The wage-earners were practically a unit in 
favor of the abolition of the practice. Three reasons may be 
assigned to account for the attitude of this growing class in the 
community. They were desirous of escaping from the payment of 
debt; they feared its effect in the time of unemployment or of ill- 
health; or, lastly, they were afraid of arbitrary action on the part 
of creditors. Nearly all of the resolutions adopted at the numerous 
mass meetings of workingmen in the latter part of the decade of 
the twenties and the early half of the thirties contain clauses demand- 
ing the abolition of imprisonment for debt. The various labor jour- 
nals of the period were also uniformly opposed to the practice. It 
is, of course, difficult to weigh, with any degree of accuracy, the 
practical importance of the agitation carried on by the workingmen; 
because, for one reason, this was only one, and not the chief, 
of their many grievances. However, the workers were being 
admitted to the ballot box and the different political parties were 
earnestly competing for their votes; and, as a consequence, their 
influence was by no means inconsiderable. It has, as a rule, been 
greatly underestimated by the students of this period of American 
history. In New York soon after the rise of the ephemeral Working- 
men’s party, ‘7 we learn that Tammany suddenly became interested in 
this measure of social reform; and, as a direct result, an act was 
passed by the State legislature in April, 1831, abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt, except in cases of fraud. Stilwell, at this time a 
Tammany man, was chairman of the committee which reported upon 
it favorably, and made an elaborate speech in favor of the bill." 

* Sixth Report of P. D. S. (1831). 


** See article by the writer, Political Science Quarterly, Sept., 1907. 
* Sixth Report of P. D. S.; also, Autobiography of T. Weed, I, 379. 
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The adoption of certain planks in the platform of the Workingmen’s 
party was one of the means employed by the wily Tammany chief- 
tains to break down the power of this new political aggregation. 
Tammany was converted because of political expediency. In Ver- 
mont, the workingmen in 1830 made a vigorous attack upon the 
practice of imprisonment for debt; and the Working Man’s Gazette 
aided in the fight.*® A mild bill, restricting, but not entirely removing 
the evil, became a law November 8, 1830. The workingmen carried 
on an active agitation in several other Northern States, notably 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Delaware. 

Another important, but frequently misunderstood, factor in the 
promotion of the many social reforms of this “yeasty period” in 
our history, is the humanitarian leader.*° The numerically small 
class of humanitarians furnished the leaders in such notable move- 
ments of this period as educational reforms, temperance reform, 
the abolition movement, prison reform and various other move- 
ments which looked toward the betterment of mankind. These men 
saw Clearly the injustice of imprisonment for debt, and were aware 
of its inefficiency as a debt collector. The Prison Discipline Society 
was one of the instruments formed and utilized by this class of men. 
Ministers and other professional men—persons not actively engaged 
in business pursuits—made up a very large fraction of the humani- 
tarians. The combination of humanitarians and wage-earners fur- 
nished the motive power which directly caused the initiation and 
enforcement of the legislation which marks the period under con- 
sideration as one of progress and social betterment, of movement 
toward democracy. 

The conflict of class interests in connection with this agitation 
for the abolition of imprisonment for debt can be discovered without 
difficulty. The money lenders and tradesmen, as a rule, aligned 
themselves in opposition to the demands of the workingmen. They 
were, however, touched by the showing made as to the inefficiency 
of this practice as a means of collecting debts. It was, on the other 
hand, held by some observers that the abolition of this practice 
increased the difficulty of collecting debts.** In 1834, a persistent 
effort was made to repeal the New York law passed in 1831. In fact, 


” Working Man’s Gazette (Woodstock, Ver.), Sept. 23, 1830. Vol. I, No. 1. 
*See article by the writer, Jnternational Journal of Ethics, Oct., 1906; 
also, “Economic Influences upon Educational Progress in the U. S., 1820-1850.” 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin (1908). 
™ See letter of Sheriff Yates. Seventh Report of P. D. S. (1832). 
24 
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the repeal was favorably acted upon by the Assembly.2? A news- 
paper comment reveals the nature of the demand for the repeal of 
the law: “A portion of the more wealthy of our citizens seem bent 
on a repeal of the law of our State which declares a man shall not 
be incarcerated in a dungeon because he is unable to pay his debts,’’2 

The most stalwart and uncompromising friends of imprisonment 
for debt were the lawyers, whose pockets were being replenished by 
fees. The lawyers in the Massachusetts Senate bitterly opposed laws 
favoring the abolition of imprisonment for debt. In general, it was 
stated by competent observers that “the lawyers and rum dealers, 
with some honorable exceptions among the lawyers, are, nine-tenths 
of them, opposed to any modifications of the laws in regard to impris- 
onment for debt.”** The dislike of lawyers manifested by the work- 
ingmen of the period was, no doubt, in a measure due to the 
prevalence of evils connected with imprisonment for debt. 

Many of the earlier laws were evaded and practically nullified 
through legal technicalities and chicanery. This was notably true 
of the laws passed in 1830 in New Jersey, Vermont and Maryland.** 
But by 1840 nearly every Northern State had practically abolished 
this relic of barbarism. The foregoing analysis shows that this was 
accomplished by means of the steady and effective pressure of the 
newly-enfranchised and rapidly-growing laboring class, aided and 
led by the humanitarian element which was produced by the transfer 
of the center of social gravity from commerce to manufacture. 
The active reactionary elements were the wealthy creditors, trades- 
men and the petty lawyers. Other elements in the population seem, 
as a rule, to have assumed a position of neutrality in regard to this 


particular reform. 
FRANK T. CARLTON. 
Albion College. 


The International Tax Conference. Those who hope for the 
day when equity and precision shall take the place of our present 
haphazard methods of State and local taxation, may take some cour- 
age from the International Tax Conference, which occurred last 
month (October 6-9) in Toronto. This was the second one of these 
conferences held under the auspices of the International Tax Asso- 


™*New York Sun, April 25, 1834. “Eighth Report of P. D. S. (1833). 
*Ibid., Jan. 24, 1834. *Tenth Report of P. D. S. (1835). 
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ciation. The movement was started last November, at Columbus, 
Ohio, where an important meeting was held, to discuss the subject 
of reform in State and local taxation. This first conference was 
notable for the large and representative attendance of economic 
experts from the colleges and universities, and administrative 
officials of the American States and the Provinces of Canada. An 
account of the Columbus meeting appeared in a previous number of 
the YALE Review.* Much that was there said will apply to the 
Toronto conference. There was the same sensible mingling of 
scientific students and practical administrators. The same business- 
like air and spirit of cooperation marked the proceedings. 

The conference was attended by seventy-nine official delegates, 
representing twenty-five American States, five Provinces of Canada, 
and eighteen universities. A notable feature was the presence of 
a number of men representing the corporations especially interested 
in tax reform, such as the railroads, the telegraph companies and 
the life insurance companies. 

A wide range of topics was considered, by means of formal papers 
and informal discussion. A general idea of the scope of the delibera- 
tions may be gained from the following list of topics: division 
between State and local taxation, taxation of forests and mineral 
resources, taxation of farm lands, taxation of intangibles, methods 
of assessment and administration, corporation taxes, taxation of 
life insurance, and the problem of double and multiple taxation. 

At the close of the meeting, the conference unanimously adopted 
resolutions reaffirming the resolutions of the Columbus conference, 
recommending tax legislation in the interest of forest resources, and 
urging “simplicity and certainty and action by the smallest possible 
number of assessing boards” in the taxation of public service 
corporations. 

The last session of the conference was a business meeting, at 
which plans for the future were made. The organization was made 
permanent by the adoption of a constitution for the International 
Tax Association. Mr. Allen R. Foote, who has given freely of his 
time and means to the work, is the president. Active membership 
in the association is open to teachers and students of colleges, 
librarians, State and local officers having duties connected with tax- 
ation, and all public men, editors, writers and speakers, having 
an interest in the subject of State and local taxation. 


*Vol. XVI, page 433, February, 1908. 
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The object of the association, as expressed in its constitution, is 
“to formulate and announce, through the deliberately expressed 
opinion of an annual conference, the best informed economic 
thought and ripest administrative experience available for the cor- 
rect guidance of public opinion, legislative and administrative action 
on all questions pertaining to State and local taxation, and to inter- 
state and international comity in taxation.” Membership in the 
association gives no right to membership in the annual conference. 
The conferences are to be composed of delegates representing col- 
leges and universities, three delegates appointed by the governor of 
each State or the premier of each Province, and such public men 
as are interested in the subject. In voting, each university and 
each delegate representing a State or Province is entitled to one 
vote. 

Such an organization would seem to be admirably adapted to act 
as the organizer and leader of the tax reform movement in Canada 
and the United States. It is hoped that it will receive the support 
which it deserves. 

In this connection, a word about the published proceedings of the 
first conference is in order.2, This good-sized volume contains in 
full the papers and discussions and proceedings of the Columbus 
conference. A critical review of the forty-eight formal papers can 
hardly be undertaken here. Naturally the papers are not all of the 
same merit. Taken as a whole, however, the volume is a very valu- 
able one, perhaps the most important result of the work of the 
association. It is not the kind of book that anyone will sit down 
and read through, but for purposes of reference it contains a mine 


of valuable material. 
FRED RoGers FAIRCHILD. 
Yale University. 


State and Local Taxation; First National Conference; Under the 
auspices of the National Tax Association; Columbus, Ohio, November 12-15, 
1907. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908, pp. xx, 675. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


David Ricardo’s Grundsiatze der Volkswirtschaft und Besteuerung. 
Socialwissenschaftliche Erliuterungen. Von Karl Diehl, Profes- 
sor an der Universitat Konigsberg. Leipsig: 1905—Band II, pp. 
427: Band III, pp. 529. 

Ricardo’s Principles were translated into German by Baumstark in 
1837, and a volume of commentaries added by the translator in the 
following year. This volume having disappeared from the trade, 
the firm of Wilhelm Engelmann called on Professor Diehl for a new 
edition. The present commentary is the result. It is, however, an 
entirely independent work and in no sense a new edition of the old 
Baumstark commentary. That was a single volume of 263 pages. 
Diehl gives us two stout volumes of nearly a thousand pages. The 
appearance of such a work nearly ninety years after the publication 
of the Principles is a tribute to the vitality of Ricardo’s contribution 
to economic science. 

The work may be warmly praised in many regards. In the first 
place, it is written in an admirably clear and easy style. Two such 
volumes on a difficult and frequently obscure writer give the reader 
at the outset a somewhat sinking sensation, but before he knows it 
he is carried along with surprising ease and well-sustained interest. 
Ricardo’s own theories are lucidly explained, and his minor writings 
and letters are skilfully used to supplement his main exposition. 
The work is arranged topically, giving in turn the theory of value, 
the theory of rent, the theory of wages, etc., etc. The young 
student of Ricardo could hardly find a better explanation of what 
that writer really thought. Following his exposition of Ricardo’s 
own views under each head, Professor Diehl gives an elaborate 
“Kritik” of the theory, including a discussion of a great variety of 
criticisms by many authors, both contemporary and modern. Here 
again the student will find a valuable storehouse of conflicting 
opinions over disputed points. 

In other ways, however, the work is distinctly disappointing. It 
is not to be expected that an author dealing with so many theoretical 
problems should escape criticism on many particular points, but it 
would be impossible within the limits of a review to take up his 
conclusions seriatim. The objections, however, lie deeper and include 
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his whole manner of treatment. In the first place, his theoretical 
analyses are too conventional and stereotyped. They too often slide 
away easily from the really difficult and debatable questions, or fail 
to connect the discussion with the most fruitful modern problems. 
They look backward rather than forward. In his discussion of the 
theory of value, for example, he rejects the Ricardian solution 
entirely, but also the utility theory as well; nor does he find any 
room for Marshall’s famous reconciliation of the two. This latter 
is indeed dismissed cavalierly in a paragraph, through the use of the 
old and dangerous entweder—oder argument. Either value is 
determined by objective physical factors, or it is determined by 
subjective psychical factors: “aber diese beiden total verschiedenen 
theoretischen Ausgangspunkte mit einander verschmelzen zu wollen, 
fiihrt h6chstens zu einem Eklektizismus oder vielmehr zur Preisgabe 
eines einheitlich wissenschaftlicher Gesichtspunkts tberhaupt,” 
(I, p. 93). The same dictum might be used to dispose of all eco- 
nomic theories. The very characteristic of economics, which consti- 
tutes both its chief difficulty and its chief fascination, is that it must 
everywhere combine the physical and psychical factors in order to 
secure a correct explanation. If the “einheitlich wissenschaftlicher 
Gesichtspunkt” in the sense of Diehl is to be set up, as a criterion, 
there would be little value in economic theorizing. In any case, the 
problem in general, or Marshall’s particular illustration of it, is 
worth a profounder consideration than that accorded by Diehl. As 
far as his own theory is concerned, the author distinguishes sharply 
between his “value theory” and his “price theory.” The former 
must content itself with asserting that the ultimate determinant of 
prices is to be found in the subjective estimates of buyers and 
sellers, without resorting to any quantitative analyses or attempting 
to set up any “measure of value.” To a separate price theory 
belongs the explanation of the actual market phenomena in the case 
of individual transactions. Now, however unsatisfactory this may 
appear, it must be admitted that we approach here a problem of the 
utmost theoretical and practical importance, the problem of how 
far actual prices at the present time obey individually the so-called 
“law of value.” In these days of “price policies,” “dumping,” 
“charging what the traffic will bear,” etc., there is good reason for 
believing that the whole theory of value needs a retesting and 
perhaps a restatement in the light of actual market practices. Here 
was a fine opportunity for a writer who discards pretty much all the 
theories of value that have been propounded, but the opportunity 
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is not seized. He enters into no discussion of the many puzzling 
phenomena of the modern market, and thus, while disposing too 
easily of the old, fails to break way into the new. 

Similar criticism might be made at length of the author’s discus- 
sion of other theories. In the case of rent, for instance, he seems 
to be more Ricardian than Ricardo in his insistence on the distinc- 
tion between the inherent quality of the land and contributions to 
the yield made by human effort. Here again he seems obsessed by 
his “einheitlich wissenschaftlicher Gesichtspunkt.” The effect of 
railroad building, whether in raising rents in our own western 
States or in reducing them in England, would hardly have been 
excluded from a “true rent theory” by the master himself; and it is 
strange that the author should not connect more closely his account 
of the decay of English agriculture under free trade with his views 
on rent. In the same spirit he brushes aside the doctrines of such 
writers as Mangoldt and Marshall as to the presence of the rent 
phenomenon in all shares of distribution, the theory of quasi-rent, 
on the ground that it is a confusion of two different things. But 
this is the very question that ought to be discussed. It is easy to 
say that land is different from other forms of wealth, or that rent is 
different from interest, or from monopoly wages, but the question is 
whether, from the economic point of view, the difference or the 
similarity is the really essential thing. The recent discussion as to 
the capital concept, or the relation of rent and interest, is not 
properly one as to an absolute and necessary distinction between 
certain forms of wealth or income, but as to the most fruitful and 
convenient distinctions. This Diehl fails to recognize and he con- 
sequently fails to connect his criticisms with the really crucial 
problems. So far as quasi-rent is concerned, Ricardo himself 
instanced a supposititious case in which “rent would be paid to all 
those who possessed the most productive machinery.” 

It is not possible to follow Professor Diehl into his discussion of 
the Ricardian theories of wages, profits, money and foreign trade 
(where he rather startles the reviewer by referring to Hadley’s 
“Railroad Transportation” as a “protectionist work’). A word, 
however, must be said as to a second serious disappointment which 
the reader is bound to feel. One comes to such an imposing com- 
mentary with the feeling that at last one may have found an 
exhaustive treatment of Ricardo in his true historical setting, as 
an influence in, and a part of, the whole political and social life of 
his time. This one does not find. It is true that in many cases the 
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author introduces historical discussions to prove or disprove partic- 
ular theories, but these do not always seem well chosen. For 
instance, no elaborate proof of the fact that wages did not fluctuate 
uniformly with the price of corn seems now necessary. The 
reader looks for a picture of the times as an explanation of Ricardo’s 
teaching. The author, however, seems to aim at showing the 
validity, or lack of validity, of this teaching, apart from the condi- 
tions of any special environment. It may be said that this is the 
unfair method of a reviewer who criticises a book for not being 
something that it never intended to be. And yet one must consider 
the question of the most fruitful method or point of view. Diehl 
quite correctly attacks the exaggerated and bitter interpretation of 
Ricardo given by Adolf Held. And yet, after all, Held did more 
than any other author to stimulate a proper understanding of the 
relation of English political economy to the political and social life 
of the times. His influence is marked in all the most helpful discus- 
sions of these problems since the appearance of his brilliant “Zwei 
Biicher.” It is possible to escape his exaggerations while holding 
fast to his method, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, it is only by 
the use of this method that a study of the theoretical systems of the 
past becomes fruitful. It was said above that Diehl’s work is the 
best kind of an introduction to the student who wishes to know 
what Ricardo taught. But when the student wishes to go farther 
and discover why he taught it, and what was the significance of the 
teaching, he must go farther. As an illustration of the difference it 
may be said that Professor Hollander’s recent brief essay on 
“Ricardo’s Theory of Value” contains more that is really illuminat- 
ing than the half volume devoted to the same subject by Diehl. 
a. ¢ 2 


In Korea with Marquis Ito. By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1g08—pp. 477. 


The work is divided into two parts: “a narrative of personal 
experiences” and “a critical and historical inquiry.” In the first 
part, the author clearly sets forth the nature of his relation with 
Prince (then Marquis) Ito, the circumstances and motives of his 
visit to Korea in the spring of 1907, and his personal actions and 
experiences while there. It was no usual time that Professor Ladd 
spent in Seoul and Pyen-yang. Important political changes 
occurred, and a great national crisis was impending. Besides, he 
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was fortunate enough to witness a religious revival, and the racial 
antipathy of the Koreans against the Japanese, amid social condi- 
tions which might be seen only in such a country at such a time. 
These things he describes in these pages with an aptitude peculiar to 
himself. For his mission, his sympathy, and his culture enabled him 
to grasp the Korean situation in a comprehensive, dignified, and 
responsible manner. His description is also valuable, not only for 
what it says of Korea, but for its unconscious reflection of the 
personality of the author and of Prince Ito. 

The second part is largely “historical,” but not “critical” to 
the degree that will satisfy the mere student. The author’s pur- 
pose in writing this book, though high, is essentially practical; he 
writes rather with the statesman’s instinct than with the scholar’s 
detachment. Of the historical narrative proper, which occupies 
chapters 9, 10, 11 and 18, and an appendix, the centuries of Korea’s 
isolated existence are treated but briefly. For the period between 
1876 and 1895, as also after 1905, the author has been able to avail 
himself of the personal knowledge of the late Mr. Stevens. Of the 
Japanese activity in Korea during the Russian war—an interesting 
and highly important period, Professor Ladd’s account is insufficient. 

His narrative of the negotiations for the compact of November, 
1905, which created the Residency-General, is of the greatest value. 
Herein he gives a view of the events entirely different from the 
stories so circumstantially and vividly told, for instance, by Hulbert 
and MacKenzie. He has based his account upon a memorial pre- 
sented to their Emperor by Korean participants in the negotiations, 
the Japanese commissioner Ito’s report to his Emperor, and Mr. 
Stevens’s narrative. 

Seven chapters are devoted to what might be termed current 
topics in Korea. Toward these the author’s attitude is confessedly 
apologetic, upholding the general policy of the Residency-General. 
He aims to show the cruelty and degradation of the Korean people, 
and the insincerity of their rulers. He also condemns the worse 
half of the Japanese immigrants, to whom Prince Ito has declared 
himself an uncompromising enemy, and over whom he is, the author 
thinks, gaining a greater control. Professor Ladd does not believe 
that the Court and the people of Korea could ever raise their 
country to the position of an independent modern nation, and main- 
tains that that end might be attained, if at all, only under such an 
effective Japanese guidance as Prince Ito is striving to exercise. 
The author, accordingly, deplores the attitude of those foreigners in 
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Korea, both merchants and missionaries, who have sought to cast 
discredit on Japan’s policy. One would wish that the foreign con- 
cessionaries in Korea published in full detail their side of the argu- 
ment, showing, if they could, that their concessions were legitimate, 
did not violate either the treaties or the “open door” principle, and 
would aid the Korean people, and that Japan was really discriminat- 
ing against foreign enterprise in the peninsula. As regards the 
missionaries, the author is candid, and manifests a profound 
faith in the usefulness of their teaching, but urges that, in their 
work of regenerating the Koreans, they should codperate with the 
willing Resident-General. 

Professor Ladd’s conclusions are, on the whole, optimistic. 
Although he appears to doubt the capacity of the lower classes of 
Koreans to rise to a very high state of national existence even under 
good rulers, and although he fully realizes many other difficulties 
that beset Prince Ito’s reformatory work, the author seems to feel 
that the present regimen is the best adapted for the development of 
Korean resources and for the building up of an efficient middle 
class. However much careful readers might disagree with the 
author in several of his opinions on things Korean and Japanese, 
they will not fail to appreciate the sincerity of his views, and wish 
that another equally sincere and able work showing the other side 
of the question might, if that is possible, appear to enlighten them. 


K. ASAKAWA. 
Yale University. 


The Economic History of the United States. By Ernest Ludlow 
Bogart, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907—pp. 
xiii, 522. 

This is a text-book of over five hundred pages, of which approxi- 
mately sixty-five pages are given to maps and illustrations, sixty 
to “Suggestive Topics and Questions” and “Selected References,” 
twenty to large tables of statistics, twenty to the index, and thirty 
to a bibliography, leaving somewhat over three hundred pages of 
text, with but few footnotes. 

It is generally realized that the difficulties of writing such a history 
are very great; too few monographs on the subject have been 
written; many of the sources are accessible only with great difficulty, 
and some have never been touched. But, despite these conditions, 
the author has attempted to treat the whole field, and for this he is 
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to be commended. The book is greatly needed. While there are 
certain respects in which it may show deficiencies, the wonder is that 
these are so few. It is the best history of its kind for college 
classes. The style is simple and plain, the explanations clear. 

The bibliography is valuable, both as a book-list and also because, 
in the absence of references in footnotes, it discloses what authorities 
have been used. In the list there is no mention of railroad papers, 
none of agricultural, mining and labor papers, nor of insurance 
journals, and trade and technical journals in general; the Scientific 
American is not included, nor any of the leading newspapers. It 
is, undoubtedly, difficult and tedious to use periodical material, but 
it must be used if students are to succeed in getting at the real 
spirit of economic life. Furthermore, there is no mention of the 
London Times and its American correspondence, nor of the London 
Economist, the Mark Lane Express, or the Journal des Economistes. 
The extremely important reports of the United States Revenue 
Commission, created in 1865 and existing for five years or more, 
are neglected; also the reports of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York Produce Exchange, the reports of the 
many other commercial bodies in different cities, and the reports of 
city governments. 

Government publications, especially census reports, to judge from 
citations in the text, have been used very much more than any 
other source. These are reliable, although in practice they tend to 
lead to certain pitfalls unless great caution is exercised; first, events 
and movements in the middle of a decade may be neglected; second, 
the life and spirit, the human, personal side, is lost; third, some 
topics escape entirely. Into these very errors Mr. Bogart seems to 
have fallen. 

An example of a neglected period, coming in between two census 
enumerations, is the Civil War. Although this is generally recog- 
nized as the great turning point in the industrial life of the country, 
the end of an old era and the beginning of present-day problems, the 
author touches upon it but lightly, not mentioning the wonderful 
development of agriculture, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, and 
all the other phases of industrial life, nor the growth of industrial 
combinations. He even makes the statement that “the Civil War 
diverted men’s energies from labor struggles,” whereas strikes were 
never more frequent, and practically every question of the modern 
labor world was hotly discussed. This is too important a period to 
be neglected. 
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There are, again, in the book too many explanations, too many 
figures, without the touch of contemporary life and opinion. Inter- 
est would be enhanced if this element could be introduced more 
fully. Perhaps the supposed demands of space and proportion have 
caused this omission, but, if so, it is a fair question whether, on the 
whole, this has been wise. 

Certain topics are entirely excluded, such as the growth of pub- 
lic improvements in the cities, the introduction and development of 
street railways, waterworks, gas, etc., building statistics and the 
consumption of lumber. These latter statistics are available for the 
large cities to as far back as 1860, as are also the receipts and ship- 
ments of the lumber markets at Bangor, Albany and Chicago. 
Other neglected but interesting subjects, on which material is at 
hand, are savings banks, life, accident and fire insurance, bank- 
ruptcy, commercial crises, the reciprocity treaty of 1854, the special 
taxes of the Civil War, etc.; but here, again, it must be recognized 
that possibly these topics have been purposely disregarded, as not 
bearing essentially on the general subject, from the point of view 
of the author. If this is so, then his judgment may be questioned. 

As a text-book, in a new and growing field, the book deserves, 
and doubtless will receive, a wide circulation. 


EMERSON D. FITE. 
Yale University. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


General Sociology. An Exposition of the Main Development in 
Sociological Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion 
W. Small. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
This is a book of a somewhat baffling nature, being “the skeieton 
of a lecture course. . . and of a program of seminar work in 
sociological methodology.” Its thesis is that “the central line in 
the path of methodological progress, from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, 
is marked by gradual shifting of effort from analogical representa- 
tion of social structures to real analysis of social processes.” As 
usual with works on sociology, there is here plenty of evidence— 
and the fact is freely admitted—that few sociologists can agree 
upon their primary definitions and ideas. But Professor Small, in 
the fullness of faith, is inclined to retort rather sharply to objectors: 
“If sociology is profitless, by all means let it alone. Wisdom is 
justified of her children, but she is always compromised when the 
unwise claim her maternity.” He might have added that where 
adherents of the other social sciences are so confused and inhar- 
monious upon the axiomatic concepts of their branches, they should 
not be too hard upon their fellows. As for the book under review, 
it cannot be said that one arises from its perusal with any great 
clarification of mind. There are too many things to which his 
attention is called (by use of italics, etc.) with apparently equal 
eagerness. He sees that the author is unqualifiedly sure of his own 
points, he realizes that there is much of value in the pages he has 
traversed, but he does not feel that he has seized anything which 
he is sure he will need as time goes by. He is willing enough to 
adjourn the consideration of “sociological methodology” until such 
time as sound sociological inductions are more numerous. And he 
feels, under these circumstances, that a review of the present volume 
need not go into detail, nor be spun out to any great length; for 
such general works are judged, rightly or wrongly, upon con- 
siderations of the type here indicated. 


The American Revolution. Part III. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1907—Pp. xii, 492. The present volume, like the three pre- 
ceding it, furnishes abundant evidence of the author’s interest in the 
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personal elements of history. It will inevitably fail to satisfy that 
band of hard-working sifters who deem themselves alone worthy of 
the name of “scientific” historians. Yet no one can rise from the 
admirably-told story of campaigns and incidents—extending from 
the days just following the battles of Trenton and Princeton to the 
formulation of the French Treaties in 1778—without feeling that the 
able author has done a real service to all students and readers of 
Revolutionary history. It is not so much a stimulating as a charm- 
ing book. There is analysis, but it is not the keen kind one gets from 
Mr. Lecky. Even an American will have doubts about the almost 
unqualified admiration on the part of the author for Washington. 
It would be quite worth a comparison—the two portraitures of 
Washington by Lecky and Trevelyan, done by two admirers within 
the same generation. The recent writer presents a clear picture; 
but Mr. Lecky’s lights and shadows will seem to leave the impres- 
sion of profounder study, one may venture to say. There is no 
lack of evidence that Sir George has been over a large range of the 
materials out of which true history is made. The references, 
especially to diaries, letters, and other personal evidence, are amply 
abundant. Moreover, almost all the things recently printed have 
been consulted. Mistakes in matters of easily verifiable fact are 
rare. It is, however, clearly wrong to associate Kalb’s secret mis- 
sion with the Seven Years’ War. Choiseul, in 1764, sent Pontleroy 
to America to inquire about the colonial situation; Kalb was not 
dispatched till the summer of 1767. He reached Philadelphia in the 
following January (p. 326). 
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